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Introduction 


This book is something of a traveller’s knapsack for those schools 
prepared and seeking to tread the self-evaluation road. Its contents 
include guides, maps and a few travellers’ tales but like any such 
knapsack there can be no guarantee with it of safe arrival, or of any 
arrival at all for that matter. All that can be said is that one might 
hope to do rather better with it than without it. 

We believe we can make this claim because the book is informed 
and enriched with the experience of some three hundred teachers in 
thirty-five primary schools. For eighteen months total school staffs 
involved with us in a DES/Regional course in the north-east of 
England trod this self-evaluation road with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm, commitment, success and, it must be added, occasional 
weariness and failure (Richardson and Rodger, 1984). Some of the 
teachers involved expressed the hope that what they had learned 
might prove to be of value to other schools and this book represents 
in part our response to that wish. To them and to our four group- 
leader colleagues, themselves primary school headteachers, we are 
indebted for whatever practical value the book proves to contain. But 
what, then, is it about? 

Chapter 1 reviews school self-evaluation as it has recently devel- 
oped, relating it to increasing teacher professionalism on the one 
hand and to pressures for external accountability on the other: an 
appreciation of the journey, the benefits to be gained by treading it, 
and some of the problems likely to arise. 

Chapter 2 reviews some important aspects of methodology so that 
the book might be used with insight and understanding. 

Chapter 3 to 7 form the core of the book and focus in turn on five 
aspects of the school’s activities: its climate or ethos; the curriculum; 
monitoring pupil progress; physical, human and financial resources; 
and relationships with the community. In using the term ‘focus’ we 
imply that these five aspects are not distinct but that, while recog- 
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nising their interrelationship, it is possible to give particular atten- 


tion to each in turn. Each of these five chapters follows the same plan 
and consists of four parts: 


1 An introduction to the particular aspect with which that chapter is 
concerned, focusing especially on important contingent issues and 
how they may be illuminated by reference to published research 
findings. This introduction continues the themes of Chapter 1, 
relating them in turn to each of the five aspects of Chapters 3 to 7. 


A review of possible approaches to the evaluation of that aspect 
with the emphasis on how to find ‘ways in’ to it. In each case this 
section extends Chapter 2, relating it to the aspect being consid- 


ered and illustrating it with examples derived from the thirty-five 
schools with which we worked. 


3 A number of tasks, each of which conforms to the same pattern: 
(a) ashort summary for quick reference; 
(b) basic instructions for carrying out the task; 
(c) various extensions or alternatives; 
(d) a rationale relating the task to the basic 
earlier in the chapter. 


Most of these tasks are adapted or extended from outlines worked 
out by our teacher colleagues at course meetings, 


t achi i many of them 
leading to activities back at their schools and therefore tried out in 
practice. 


principles considered 


4 An instalment of a serial Story tracing two typical schools through 
all the five stages of their 


he f t journeys. These schools are neither 
specific identifiable schools 


0's nor are they fictional. They represent 
an amalgam of real activities and experiences derived from the 
schools with which we were associated. 


Chapter 8 is concerned with the es 
an appreciation of the characteristics of the self-evaluating school and 
with some possible future developments, 

Throughout the text we have most] 
teachers, pupils and others as 
style and in all cases ‘he’ can b 


tablishment of priorities, with 


: y referred in general terms to 
> ee Senta 

he’. This is merely for simplicity of 
e taken to subsume ‘she’. 


1 An Overview 


England and Wales are justifiably famous internationally for the 
quality of their primary education but anyone used to visiting pri- 
mary schools in England and Wales must be struck by the rapid 
change which the schools are experiencing. In many schools this 
change is seen as change for the worse, a decline in provision, in 
expectation and in achievement. One meets teachers in their early 
fifties who would have once looked forward to another ten years of 
enjoyable service, but now eagerly anticipating early retirement. The 
falling birth-rate and the cut back in the rate of financial provision for 
schools have meant a spate of school closures and amalgamations, 
situations which have reduced both the employment and the promo- 
tion prospects for teachers while increasing the pressures upon them. 
In some areas capitation allowances have been cut to the minimum 
necessitating parents providing basic materials such as pencils and 
notebooks which would have once been freely available in the school. 
The influx of new blood into schools has been slowed dramatically as 
probationary teachers become almost a thing of the past. Many local 
authorities rely increasingly on redeployment or on temporary and 
supply teachers to staff schools so that the career pattern for the 
primary teacher is now unlikely to be a steady upward progression 
through the grades as senior teaching posts, deputy headships and 
headships become rarer, and the re-entrant to the profession finds it 
increasingly difficult to find permanent employment. As one head 
commented recently, ‘There is no longer any normal primary 
education in this country.’ 

Not surprisingly many observers detect teacher morale at its 
lowest point for decades. Reports by both HMI (Her Majesty’s 
Inspectorate) and the teaching unions speak of areas of dangerously 
low standards of provision, of squalid conditions and a demoralised 
teaching force. Yet despite these gloomy conditions some schools 
remain areas of hope, of encouragement, of life and of vigour. There 
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are still many examples of high levels of achievement and of creative 
curriculum development. Schools are fighting back in order to 
continue to serve the needs of their children and their communities 
in a fully professional manner. These are schools which have not 
accepted the increasingly impoverished nature of educational provi- 
sion in this country as a reason for not endeavouring to provide a 
service in the highest tradition of the profession. Instead they have 
sought new means for achieving their goals. This book is intended to 
help such schools by identifying the methods by which they can 
isolate areas of policy which require some concerted action and the 
means for implementing new ideas as they emerge. Schools face a 
variety of pressures which are of relatively recent origin and, to these, 
the ideas and methods outlined here are a response. 


Origins of Self-evaluation 
The Accountability Movement 


It is not too difficult to identify the source and the nature of some of 
these pressures. It is generally accepted, for example, 
and the teaching profession have now to be much more 
than they have ever been in the post 
movement began in the mid-1970s 
College speech first enunciated a 
quality of education in the nation’s 
Shirley Williams, Secretary of Stat 
for a ‘Great Debate’ (1976) on edu 
considered to have been neither gr 
fact that what schools do is now very much a matter for public 
concern and scrutiny. Whether this Was purely the politicians’ sense 
of genuine public concern, or whether the issue was instigated by 
civil servants within the DES (Department of Education and 
Science) is a matter of some controversy. The leaked internal memo- 
randum of 1975, known as the Yellow Book (Lawton, 1980, page 37), 
did seem to signify that the permanent officials of the DES were very 
concerned about the quality of schooling and were prepared to be 
much more interventionist than had been their traditional role. The 
Great Debate on education has spawned a multiplicity of HMI dis- 
cussion papers, survey reports and DES memoranda all of ahr 
have in common criticism, either overt or implied, of the standards © 
education in schools, of overloaded curricula, inefficient teaching 


that schools 
accountable 
-war period. The accountability 
when James Callaghan’s Ruskin 
lleged public concern with the 
schools. This speech gave rise to 
e for Education 1976-9, calling 
cation which, although it is now 
eat nor debate, did highlight the 
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methods, lack of consistency and continuity between the various 
sections of schooling, and of a curriculum ill-designed to the needs of 
a modern multicultural technological society. The remedies envis- 
aged by the various documents emanating from central government 
involve on the one hand the end of the teacher’s traditional autonomy 
in matters of curriculum decision-making - the days of the ‘secret 
garden’ are over - and the identification of a nationally agreed com- 
pulsory core curriculum to which all pupils should have access. 

Two examples of this spate of publications will suffice to illustrate 
the points being made. The Primary Survey (DES, 1978) has been 
the most authoritative and influential publication on primary educa- 
tion since the Plowden Report (DES, 1967). Based on the detailed 
examination of a large number of schools, the Survey, whilst allaying 
certain fears about the lack of coverage of the basic skills, revealed 
glaring inadequacies in the teaching of such areas of the curriculum 
as science, history and geography, art and craft. Even in language 
work and mathematics HMI found an inadequate degree of coverage 

~~ of the higher order skills and an over-repetition of certain basic skills. 
Similarly, although it was possible to identify a series of curricular 
items to be found in the vast majority of schools, in no way could this 
be said to represent a core curriculum as only a minority of schools 

were found to be teaching all these items. Other problems high- 
lighted by the Survey include the neglect of adequate models for 
curriculum decision-making and the inability of many schools to 
recognise areas of under-provision in the curriculum and the need to 
utilise the expertise of school staff. 

The primary teaching profession has accepted many of these stric- 

tures and a vast amount of in-service work has been done on these 
areas of weakness, much of it funded by the Schools Council 
(1964-84), local authorities and the DES. However, this activity has 
not been enough to offset the interventionism being experienced at 
all levels in education. The DES document, The School Curriculum 
(DES, 198 1a), outlines, without much detail, the core curriculum for 
primary schools. This model, expressed as it is in broad subject area 
terms, is unremarkable as it stands but the fact remains that for the 
first time in the memory of serving teachers there is now fairly firm 
evidence of the kind of education being offered in our schools, and an 
official view of what the curriculum ought to be has been outlined. 

There are also measures being taken to ensure that the model put 
forward in The School Curriculum is put into operation. Circular 6/81 
(DES, 1981b) calls upon local authorities to ensure that the policy 
laid down in that document is being carried out in schools. School 
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governors are encouraged to check that schools ‘develop their 
curricula, in the light of what is said in The School Curriculum’ and, 
more ominously, ‘to compare the school’s achievements with its 
stated aims’. So the machinery for fully accountable schools now 
exists. We have a nationally identified curricular policy with certain 
stated aims, and local and community means by which schools can be 
held responsible for its implementation. 


Consumerism 


All this is in accord with increasing consumerism in education. 
Governmental decisions have been taken to encourage parents 
actively to engage in making choices where possible between the 
schools available for their children. The assisted places scheme, 
experimental voucher schemes and the recommendations of the 
Taylor Report (DES, 1977) concerning greater community involve- 
ment in the governing of schools all accord with this process. These 
ideas are enshrined in the 1980 Education Act which makes it 
incumbent upon schools to make information available to parents 
and the public at large about such aspects as policies on curriculum, 
school uniform, punishment and examination success rates. The 
decision to make inspectors’ Teports on schools, once highly confi- 
dential documents, available to the public (January 1983) is another 


indication of this tendency towards encouraging parents to ‘shop 
around’ in education. 


Monitoring Standards 


The third strand in the accountability movement which we can 
identify is the increased emphasis being given to testing and moni- 
toring of standards. The Assessment of Performance Unit (APU), 
although a familiar idea in many countries, represents in England 
and Wales very much a departure from traditional practices with its 
programmes of screening and testing levels of achievement in several 
areas of educational development. The possible detrimental effects 
of national testing programmes have been well documented. These 
include the possible misuse of APU tests by local authorities, the 
backwash phenomenon by which schools may begin to tailor their 
curricula to meet the requirements of the tests rather than the more 
rational process of testing the curriculum which is in operation, and 
the fact that comparisons between schools on the basis of APU test 
results may be grossly misleading where schools face significantly 
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different circumstances and problems. The statistical difficulties 
found by national testing projects have also been well documented 
(Lacey and Lawton, 1981, Part Two). 


Accountability and Professionalism 


Accountability: A Summary 


It is evident that schools are under much greater scrutiny than ever 
before and it is now incumbent upon them to be accountable to the 
communities they serve, their local authorities and ultimately to the 
State. Parents are being encouraged to ask searching questions about 
how successful the schools’ curricula have been. In areas of declining 
school rolls this can be a very worrying situation for schools anxious 
to maintain staffing complements. Testing of a Continental or North 
American variety with an emphasis on minimum performance objec- 
tives is an increasingly intrusive aspect of the lives of schools in many 
parts of England and Wales. 
However, accountability should not be considered in purely nega- 
“ tive terms. Many teachers would argue, for example, that as a major 
item of governmental expenditure, the education service should be 
prepared to give an account of its activities and to demonstrate a 
willingness to enter into a dialogue with both local and national 
representatives of its clientele. In this way education can be seen to be 
more responsive both to the wishes and the needs of those it professes 
to serve, and a greater understanding of the problems facing schools 
and teachers could be achieved through higher levels of communi- 
cation. This argument presupposes a model in which accountability, 
or at least a discussion of accountability, operates in two directions, 
both upwards and downwards: upwards, in responding to political 
and managerial expectations; and downwards, in offering a service to 
clients and a support to teachers. All the indications outlined above 
suggest that this is unlikely to be the case. 


Professionalism 


The situation is further complicated by the fact that running parallel 
to the development of this accountability model there has been an 
increasing tendency towards the professional development of 
teaching, as for example in the increasingly high levels of teacher 
qualification. There are distinct signs that the characteristics of 
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extended professionalism as outlined by Eric Hoyle (1975, page 342) 
are emerging as important elements within the occupational group. 
These characteristics include teachers conceiving their role within a 
social and community framework that is wider than the school itself; 
teachers engaging in professional activities such as in-service work 
and curriculum development; and teachers being concerned to add 
theoretical dimensions to their practical experience. When these 
attributes are added to the traditional teaching qualities of skill in 
classroom management and pupil centredness, Hoyle argues, then a 
more fully professional teaching force results. This process was 
perhaps first recognised by the James Report (DES, 1972a) which 
included recommendations that teachers should be given regular 
access to in-service education and training within the working week. 
These recommendations were overtaken by economic considerations 
but since the publication of that report consistent support has been 
given to the value of, and indeed the need for, regular updating of a 
teacher’s professional skills. Even in times of financial difficulty, 
small sums of money have been earmarked specifically for the in- 
service education and training of teachers (INSET). The old ‘muzzle 
velocity’ theory of teacher training which implied that initial training 
was sufficient to last the forty years (as it then was) of a teacher’s 
career is now very much a thing of the past. There is similar evidence 
that teachers themselves are increasingly recognising the value of 
in-service work and are beginning to demand courses of a reflective as 
opposed to a purely practical nature, In primary education this was 
particularly evident following the publication of the Primary Survey 
(DES, 1978) which has instigated a tremendous amount of highly 
significant in-service work. Those concerned with providing such 
courses regularly report a much greater commitment on the part of 
teachers to such courses than was traditionally the case. Obviously, 
in an age when promotion is an ever diminishing prospect for ambi- 
tious teachers, there is a purely instrumental incentive for being seen 
to be involved in in-service work. Similarly there is evidence that 
some local authorities see the provision of in-service courses as 4 
means of shoring up sagging teacher morale, arguing that profes- 
sional satisfactions may serve as a temporary palliative for m 
whose careers appear to be blocked. Whatever the impulse D 
INSET the tendency now appears to be towards the emergence 1 
schools of a professional development model such as is increasing!Y 
evident in higher and further education. ch the 
For example, there is a recent and growing concern with a 
‘managerial’ aspects of primary schools to the extent that heads a 
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encouraged to see themselves as managers of their institutions and 
are invited on to management courses. Books and courses on the 
management of schools are commonplace and links between schools 
and industry are reinforcing this tendency. This process is not con- 
fined to heads, as increasingly deputy heads and post holders are 
encouraged to take responsibility for the management of certain areas 
of the school, such as the allocation of resources and curriculum 
decision-making - areas which have traditionally been the sole pre- 
serve of the head. This more collegial style of managing a school is 
yet another example of the increasing professionalism of teachers. 

The change in title from local authority inspector to ‘adviser’ is 
significant and indicates a shift in the way in which teachers are 
being seen both by their employers, and, perhaps more importantly, 
by themselves. It is one thing to be inspected, it is quite another to be 
offered advice. The change in the relative status of teachers as 
implied by these two terms is a considerable one. Whether this 
change in the function of local authority personnel can be sustained 
in the present climate of accountability is a debatable issue and, 
significantly perhaps, some LEAs (Local Education Authorities) 
have reverted to the title ‘inspector’. 

A similar point can be made about the demise of the Schools 
Council. Its final programmes (1979-82) placed great emphasis 
upon localised, school-based, small-scale curriculum developments 
involving teachers themselves working together to solve problems 
which they have identified and this appears to be a highly profes- 
sional approach to curriculum development. It stands in contrast to 
the larger scale, national, expert-led projects of earlier phases of the 
Schools Council work which aimed to produce ‘teacher proof’ mate- 
rials. It is likely that the end of the Schools Council will mean the end 
of this style of curriculum change but the fact remains that there is 
now a generation of teachers serving in schools who have realised and 
have been encouraged to realise that curriculum reform is one of 
their professional responsibilities. 


A Review 


We can now identify two quite distinctive models of the future of 
schooling in this country. One, the accountability model, emphasises 
the role of schools as instruments of national educational policy 
implementing curriculum decisions taken at a central government 
level. Teachers are seen as employees given the task of operating this 
curriculum at classroom level and are liable to inspection and the 
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regular testing of the learning produced by their efforts. At regular 
intervals school staffs may be called upon to render an account of 
their activities to the governors of their schools and through them to 
the State. The other model, the professionalism model, emphasises 
the role of the school as an autonomous institution staffed by profes- 
sionals who have both the freedom and the expertise to make deci- 
sions about organisation and curriculum and who can be trusted to 
exercise this autonomy in an educationally and socially desirable 
manner. There have been parallel developments within the educa- 
tional world in line with these two models. 

However, they are models which cannot exist without a degree of 
tension between them. On the one hand schools are unable fully to 
internalise the implications of a professional commitment to the 
educational task whilst being regularly called to account for their 
activities. Ifa school is to be staffed by professionals with all that that 
implies then the school must also allow the full range of professional 
expertise to be exercised in those areas which are the concern of the 
professional: the curriculum and the organisation and management of 
the resources within the school. As professionals teachers will expect 
to be accountable to their profession just as doctors and lawyers are. 
In these cases accountability implies being answerable to one’s peers 
for the performance of one’s professional role. Thus the rather crude 
kind of public accountability outlined above does not fit easily upon a 
service staffed by those who have sought and have been encouraged 
to consider themselves increasingly as professionals. 

By the same token if the accountability model is to be applied with 
full rigour then those concerned with education at the national level 
can expect to see developing in schools the kind of teacher who, 
because he or she lacks the kind of autonomy usually granted to 
professionals, will increasingly come to see his or her role merely as 
that of an employee, with all the absence of initiative, commitment 
and vocation implied by that term. It is also the case that where 
occupational relationships are seen to be based mainly upon a cash 
nexus there is an increased potential for conflict. The effects upon 
the quality of education in this country should such a development 
occur are too obvious to need Stating. Similarly the increasing influ- 
ence of accountability can be expected to have a stultifying effect 
upon the creativity of schools and upon curriculum development 
movements. It is unrealistic to expect teachers to be innovative, 
adventurous or prepared to change even to a minor extent if they 
have continually to operate within a national framework of policy 

and to be able to display evidence that they have done so. 
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The two models for schools outlined above exist in uneasy tension. 
The situation is in a state of flux and uncertainty at the moment — 
indeed it is this very uncertainty that allows the coexistence of these 
two tendencies. Genuine concern has led on the one hand to the 
public requiring reassurance that money spent on education is well 
spent, and, on the other, to the desire for teachers to become more 
rigorously reflective about their functions in society. The tension 
between the two must be resolved so that the predominance of one 
model does not lead to the extinction of the other with the conse- 
quent unrest and suspicion implied by such a development. 


Self-evaluation as a Possible Resolution of the 
Accountability/Professionalism Problem 


It is one of the purposes of this book to identify a means by which 
these two conflicting models may be resolved. It is argued here that 
the process by which schools become self-evaluating is a means by 
which a suitable compromise between the demands for accountabil- 
ity and the increasing professionalisation of school staff can be 
reached. The self-evaluating school can be seen as an institution in 
which the genuinely professional activities of reflection and self- 
appraisal are carried on whilst, at the same time, the kind of informa- 
tion demanded by advocates of educational accountability will be 
systematically collected and used within the school in order to inform 
policy-making. How the school will use information gathered via 
self-evaluation programmes will be a matter of debate and will reflect 
the requirements of the local situation. But it remains the case that 
the school which can be seen to be professionally accountable in the 
sense that it engages in procedures which involve asking fundamen- 
tal questions about policy, organisation and curricula is less likely to 
suffer the extreme forms of being called to account implied by a 
rigorous application of the accountability model for schools. There is 
evidence of a general recognition that schools need to become self- 
evaluating if they are to retain both public esteem and the capacity to 
change in an increasingly difficult financial and political climate. 
In fact, Gordon Elliott has claimed that school self-evaluation has the 
status of a ‘movement’ in England and Wales (Elliott, 1980/81). 
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Other Issues in Self-evaluation 


Self-evaluation as a Worthwhile Procedure per se 


It would, however, be wrong to conceive of school self-evaluation 
purely in terms of expediency, as a compromise between the con- 
trasted views of what schools should be like. There are sound justi- 
fications for the self-evaluating school which can stand apart from 
any analysis of the current educational climate, Evaluation is gen- 
erally seen as an essential aspect of educational decision-making and 
o anning by which information is collected and assessed in order to 
inform policy-making. It is usually held (for example, Stenhouse, 
1975, Chapter 8; Holt, 1981) that evaluation is an integral part of the 
curriculum development process and so any attempt to build evalu- 
ational procedures into the life of the school can be seen as a useful 
step towards making schools both more efficient and more purpose- 
ful places. Evaluation is also concerned with the making of judge- 
ments about the educational enterprise, although it is often held that 
evaluators should process judgements rather than pass judgements 
themselves. But in the case of self-evaluation, where the participants 
act as both practitioners and evaluators, there is potential for both the 


clarification of opinions and the implementation of policy inherent 
in the making of judgements about schools. 


Self-evaluation at School Level 


As each school is staffed by individuals who constantly make 


Ja gemeni abont their own performance, about the performance of 
other members of the school, about the quality of the climate of that 
school and of its use of resources, both physical and human, then it 
seems obvious that this information should, by some process, be 
gathered together and made use of in order to identify problematic 
areas and to suggest policies which will improve the quality of the 
educational experience offered by that school. This is at the heart of 
all evaluation exercises, but it is a pattern of behaviour of which 
teachers have traditionally fought shy. Because teachers work mostly 
in closed classroom situations, they find it difficult to make forma f 
statements of their own opinions on the running of the school, the 
curriculum, or the performance of colleagues, and so on. Obviously 
these opinions are often aired at an informal level and self-evaluation 
is concerned to use these opinions and the ideas upon which they 
ane based in'a constructive manner, not to engage in self-criticism for 
its own sake but rather to seek ways of improving the quality of 
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education in the school. Many schools have become architecturally 
more open and, as management of them becomes more democratised, 
then the openness of attitudes engendered by these developments 
should aid the self-evaluation process. However, not all schools have 
undergone these changes and school self-evaluation presents a funda- 
mental shift in emphasis for the traditional school. 
elfevaluation implies that all the members of a school be 
involved in thinking about the school and considering ways for 
improvement. Herein lies yet another justification for school self- 
evaluation - that is as a useful extension of the professional skills of 
the staff. The experience gained by over two decades of curriculum 
development work has shown that it is only those projects which 
have involved the participation of those whose task it will be to 
implement the innovatory ideas or materials, which have stood any 
__“ real chance of success. The most recent programmes of the Schools 
Council rest heavily upon this conclusion. Top-down decision- 
making has been found to lead to inertia at best and outright resist- 
ance at worst. This is a lesson which can also be learned from the 
recent consideration of the management aspect of primary schools. 
Autocratic control of schools has been found to be less successful in 
terms of active involvement in curricular policy implementation 
than schools in which a degree of participation is exercised. The 
Primary Survey (DES, 1978) lent weight to this conclusion when it 
recommended that a head should consult teachers in posts of respon- 
sibility when drawing up schemes of work and deciding upon a 
policy for that particular area of the curriculum. As school self- 
evaluation depends upon the participation of school staff there are 
joint benefits from teachers being involved in decision-making and 
having a commitment to the success of that policy. In addition, all 
the expertise available in the school is utilised, as school self- 
evaluation implies a fully contributing staff as well as participation in 
areas which were once the sole preserve of headteachers. 

This is not to say that school self-evaluation necessarily involves a 
radical departure from existing practice. It is the contention of the 
authors that most schools engage in some self-evaluating activities. 
The problem is essentially one of extending and regularising these 
activities so that they are a fundamental feature of professional prac- 
tice. Nor should it be taken as a process which involves a lessening of 
the headteacher’s authority and responsibilities. In school self- 
evaluation the head shares many functions with the staff and will 
play a crucial, central and leading role in determining the direction 
and the pace of the self-evaluation exercise. Indeed, the staff which 
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takes on school self-evaluation is adding to rather than detracting 
from the commitment of the headteacher. i 
Headteachers play a vital role in that they are often the link 
between the school and external agencies, and this introduces 
another justification for school self-evaluation. Just as self-evaluation 
draws upon the expertise existing within the school it also implies 
that there is knowledge, experience and skill outside the school 
which can be used in order to inform policy-making within the 
school. Local colleges, polytechnics, universities, teachers’ centres, 
advisory services, industrial concerns, and trade unions all contain 
either personnel or information which can be of use to the reflective 
school. Whether this involves a member of the institution coming to 
the school in a consultative capacity or the agency being used purely 
as a resource, as a source of data, is a decision for the school itself to 
take. But because there is a widening out of the scope of ideas then 


benefits will accrue to the school as the more informed the choice 
of policy the better it will be. 
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A Theoretical Basis 


Can a school actually be self-eyal 
argue that self-evaluation is theoret 
that evaluation implies the object 
from a detached standpoint which is obviously not feasible when 
those doing the evaluation are actively involved participants. To 
enter this argument involves a consideration of the nature of the 
evaluation exercise, even of the way in which we understand social 
reality. This involves a recourse to alternative social science 
perspectives. f T 
One view of the nature of social phenomena would see reality in 
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objective terms existing independently of the individuals involved 
in the social situation and drawing meaning from the structures 
developed within the social context. Given this perspective the inter- 
pretation and understanding of social events is susceptible to scien- 
tific or pseudo-scientific research methods with the employment of 
traditional research models and the use of social science techniques 
such as psychometric testing and the statistical analysis of data 
obtained by questionnaires, surveys and interviews. This viewpoint 
is a heavily rational-technological one which perceives evaluation in 
terms of the measurement of educational outcomes in comparison 
with previously stated intentions. There is an assumption that what 
is significant in education can be observed and measured and that by 
adjusting the procedures within a school the process can be made 
more efficient in the sense that desired learning can be increased. 
However, this structural and rational view of social reality is increas- 
ingly being challenged both by social scientists of all kinds and by 
educational evaluators. The alternative, interactionist view con- 
ceives of social phenomena as a result of human, social interaction 
and the meaning and value which participants give to that interaction 
and the patterns they evolve to aid interactions. Rather than there 
being an objective reality which can be measured, this perspective 
conceives social institutions as a series of interactive patterns in rela- 
tionships which can only be understood subjectively. Given this 
view, social science research increasingly eschews traditional scien- 
tific research models and adopts a more anthropological approach by 
which the investigation of social phenomena involves the researcher 
being a part of the situation under consideration and attempting to 
understand the social situation from the points of view of partici- 
pants. Using this model of research, the subjective opinions and 
values of members of the situation are of paramount importance and 
form the basis of the research data. Evaluation, as it operates from 
this perspective, involves the consideration and analysis of judge- 
ments made by interested and involved individuals and groups of 
individuals about the educational process of which they are part. The 
evaluator does not pass judgements but merely makes explicit the 
judgements of others so that they will have a better understanding 
of the social context in which they operate and will be able to make 
better informed policy decisions. 

It is this latter perspective which is increasingly appealing to 
educational researchers and to practising teachers as it involves a 
recognition of the complex nature of school life, and of the fact that 
all schools are in some way unique institutions. Similarly, the inter- 
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actionist perspective emphasises the processes rather than the 
products of education. This too appeals to many teachers, particu- 
larly at the primary level. It is this approach to the understanding of 
social reality which provides the theoretical basis for school self- 
evaluation. School self-evaluation is essentially about the clarifica- 
tion of the meanings and of the values which practitioners give to 
what they do; and it also involves the processing of subjective inter- 
pretations. It is argued here that this processing can be accomplished 
by those concerned, with or without the aid of outside agencies, and 
that this process can be justified by recourse to a credible, socio- 
logical and psychological theory of the nature of human interaction. 


Self-evaluation: Scope and Participation 


What then should be involved in school self-evaluation? What are the 
issues and dimensions of schooling that should be focused upon? As 
indicated above, school self-evaluation involves both a commitment 
to accountability and to professional development. This indicates the 
emphasis upon openness and participation which are essential fea- 
tures of a programme of self-evaluation. Thus a wide rather than a 
narrow conception of a school and its activities is implied. Tradi- 
tional conceptions of evaluation have emphasised the learning out- 
comes which a school achieves with its pupils, a concentration on 
“the products of schooling. Self-evaluation is more concerned with the 
processes which the school designs and experiences. Pupil achieve- 
ments will thus form only one aspect of a programme of self- 
evaluation in a school as all its complexities and all its relationships 
with other institutions and organisations are considered. Self- 
evaluation must therefore consider aspects of the school such as the 
curriculum around which the learning experiences of the pupils are 
organised; the climate or ethos which is perceived by both outsiders 
and members of the school; the way in which human and physical 
resources of the school are organised and used; the way in which the 
staff and pupils’ performances are monitored; the relationship which 
the school has with its local community and other agencies. These 
are the main dimensions which school self-evaluation must include. 
The activities will be described in greater detail later. By focusing 
upon these aspects the complexity, the uniqueness and the person- 
ality of each school can be described and considered, crucial issues 
identified, and policy decisions arrived at. 
V Who is to be involved in school self-evaluation? Given the com- 
mitment to openness and participation outlined above, the school 
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must be taken in the widest possible sense when considering the per- 
sonnel for self-evaluation. Obviously the headteacher must play a 
leading and a vital role in any such programme, and often it will be 
the way in which the head interprets and carries out that role which 
will determine the nature and the direction of self-evaluation exer- 
cises. Similarly, the staff are crucial members of the school and 
should be actively involved in self-evaluation if it is to stand any 
chance of success. Ideally there should be a whole staff commitment 
to school self-evaluation, but where this is not possible it is feasible 
for an enthusiastic staff to ‘carry’ one or two unwilling members and 
even to overcome by persuasion the outright resistance of reluctant 
teachers. To force such teachers would obviously go against the kind 
of professionalism which is being sought by this process, but often 
objections can be overcome by the example and activities of enthusi- 
astic colleagues. 

Schools also contain other adults: the school secretary, catering 
staff, caretakers, dinner ladies, cleaners, auxiliaries and so on, who 
often play vital roles in determining the character and climate of the 
school. It may be advantageous, therefore, to invite such members of 
the school to take part in those evaluational activities which are 
thought to be appropriate. They have the advantage of being in the 
school whilst not of the educational establishment and, as ‘semi- 
detached’ observers, are able to make judgements and provide infor- 
mation from an informed and interested standpoint. They are also 
liable to have access to information which is not readily available to 
other members of the school. 

Parents are major clients of the school in that they entrust their 
children to that school in the hope that the partnership will be a 
successful one. Most parents have definite views about the kind of 
schooling they want for their children. Some schools feel that they 
have a responsibility to communicate to the parents what it is that 
modern schools are trying to do and the problems that they face in so 
doing. School self-evaluation would appear therefore to offer a very 
suitable opportunity for the home and the school to come together, to 
exchange ideas and information, to find a way of working together to 
ensure the best possible education for their children; in an age of 
consumerism in education this is a useful development. 

As well as parents, good schools are also responsive to the needs of 
the wider community which they serve. Members of that commu- 
nity, whether they be local residents, members of the governing body 
or of other social institutions such as churches, community associa- 
tions, clubs or cultural societies, may similarly have views about the 
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school that it is useful for that school to know, and may have 
resources, contacts or information that can be of help to the school. 
Thus limited involvement of the local community, at the invitation 
of the school, in a programme of school self-evaluation may prove to 
be a very valuable experience for all concerned. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, one must consider the 
children as members of the school. They after all provide the reason 
for its existence, they too have ideas about the school as it is and as 
they would like it, and it can be a very salutory experience for staff to 
invite their opinions. It is an activity that many teachers shy away 
from, but no process of school self-evaluation can afford to ignore the 


views, the feelings and the responses of the pupils of that school, be 
they collected directly or indirectly. 


School Self-evaluation: Some Practical Considerations 


School self-evaluation presupposes a wide conception of the school as 
„A focus of study and the involvement of all the people associated with 
or who come in contact with that 
-actively to engage in? What are they to do and what would be the 
results of school self-evaluation? Self-evaluation begins with a series 
of questions which a school must ask itself. First it must decide upon 
the area, or areas, of school life which it feels are of most concern. 
Although the sequence of Chapters 3 to 7 presents one suggestion, 
we believe it essential that schools determine priorities for them- 


selves, and in Chapter 8 we describe a method by which this may be 
done. Having decided upon a fo 


activity is to seek criteria by which the school can judge whether what 
it is doing is as effective as it might be. Evidence must then be sought 
to produce answers to these questions, bearing in mind the criteria 
already decided upon. Much of this evidence will exist already 
within the school and the task will be one of collecting and organising 
that evidence. Other data will need to be collected for the first time 
and this will involve the staff in action-based research activities. 
Outside agencies have a role to play here, perhaps as consultants 
regarding appropriate techniques, or as a resource providing infor- 
mation about similar work done in other schools, or making available 
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published research findings. 

_ The final stage involves a consideration of evidence once it has 
been collected. This will involve a period of analysis during which 
the significance and implications of evidence and the validity of what 
has been discovered will be discussed. The process is completed 
when the school staff make those policy decisions that can be taken as 
a result of the enquiry that has been conducted. This is the crucial 
stage because self-evaluation must be linked to action. There is no 
point in engaging in time and energy-consuming processes of self- 
evaluation if nothing happens as a result. Decisions as to future 
policy must be taken even if they are of the order of agreement to do 
more of something that has already been happening. This process 
can be represented diagrammatically as follows: 


identify problem 

pose significant question 
agree on 

collect evidence 


+ 


analyse evidence and compare with criteria 


make policy decisions 
l 


act 
The Self-evaluation Process 


\ Each of these stages involves collaboration between the various 
members of the school. Most will probably involve the teaching staff 
alone, but others will include those representing the widest possible 
conception of the school. Also at each stage there is an emphasis upon 
co-operative activity. School self-evaluation cannot be carried out by 
individuals or cliques of individuals; there must be a commitment to 
openness and participation. 

However this commitment does present problems and it would be 
wrong to suggest that school self-evaluation is an easy model to 
introduce and to sustain. The major problem is the obvious one of 
the time that a thorough programme of self-evaluation takes. Primary 
school teaching is very time consuming and the majority of the 
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working week is timetabled for most of the staff including, often, the 
headteacher. The traditional commitment of primary school teachers 
is to a generalist approach to teaching with the heavy time involve- 
ment with a group of pupils this implies. School staff often find it 
very difficult to find time to engage in school-based in-service work, 
especially when one considers the heavy burden of extra-curricular 
activities with which many teachers are engaged. Teaching is also a 
very tiring job and to ask staff who are making a very full and 
personal commitment to add to their responsibilities is obviously 
something which should not be undertaken lightly. However, the 
benefits accruing from school self-evaluation are such as to justify the 
time and effort required, and thoughtful management of the time 
available to staff will provide some extra periods when self-evaluation 
activities can be undertaken. But even with the advent of some 
semi-specialist teaching as advocated by the Primary Survey, when 
certain staff would be freed from full-time classroom commitment, 
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teachers who are initially suspicious of self-evaluation can be won 
over as they see self-evaluation exercises providing tangible benefits. 
However, those teachers who lack the self-confidence or the profes- 
sional enthusiasm to engage in self-evaluation present another order 
of problem which often proves insurmountable. Ultimately the deci- 
sion to proceed with self-evaluation rests with the staff of the school 
and only they can decide upon the level of involvement required by 
less than enthusiastic teachers. Where a staff is deeply divided over 
this issue it is probably better not to proceed. Always remember that 
to be wary of developments such as school self-evaluation may be 
evidence of a highly professional attitude, and a lack of commitment 
to self-evaluation should not necessarily be taken as proof of inade- 
quacy. The ultimate justification of self-evaluation rests in the bene- 
fit it reaps for individual schools. 

Never lose sight of the fact that self-evaluation is for the school 
as a whole. The accountability movement is obviously demanding 
that schools render an account of their achievements, but self-evalu- 
ation should not be purely for accountability purposes. Gordon 
Elliott (1980/81) has shown that many LEAs have seen school self- 
evaluation as a means of increasing the flow of information from 
schools to local authorities and they have begun to provide 
check-lists of questions that schools should ask themselves. This 
check-list approach is not in itself a bad thing and many of the 
profiles published by local authorities, based as they often are on 
consultative exercises with headteachers, can be very useful docu- 
ments, but the LEA check-list raises a problem of control over the 
information produced by self-evaluation activities. LEA check-lists 
carry an inevitable normative connotation with them. For example, if 
a check-list poses a question such as ‘Does your school have a policy 
for the teaching of handwriting?’, the implied additional question is 
‘If not, why not?’, and it would be a bold school that answered ‘No’ to 
that question. Given the unavoidable weight of an LEA question- 
naire, school self-evaluation becomes merely an exercise in self- 
justification. Genuine self-evaluation involves schools making 
fundamental appraisals of their performance in certain areas of their 
operation with the purpose of monitoring the quality of what they do 
in order to improve those aspects that, in the judgement of those 
concerned, require improvement. 

This raises the issue of who is to have access to the information 
generated by self-evaluation exercises. Circular 6/81 (DES, 1981b) 
and other legislative provisions require schools to produce certain 
evidence for their governors and the LEA and this need not be a bad 
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thing. Other local conditions may apply. For example, the LEA may 
require the answers to its self-evaluation check-list to be submitted to 
the Board of Governors. We would argue that such a situation will 
lead schools into procedures which may describe and justify what the 
school is doing but not appraise or evaluate it. It is our considered 
view that the conclusions and results of self-evaluation should be 
made publicly available and that the public will have faith in institu- 
tions which can be seen to be engaging in systematic and vigorous 
activities to increase their own effectiveness. However, the informa- 
tion upon which policy decisions are made should remain confiden- 
tial and those responsible for the generation of data should have 
control over its use. We believe that the essential first step for a 
school seeking to become self-evaluating is that of agreeing principles 
and policies of confidentiality and control over information. This is, 
after all, normal professional practice and serves the purpose, on the 
one hand of encouraging genuine reflection and honest self-appraisal 


whilst guaranteeing, on the other hand, the validity of and support 
for the results of self-evaluation exercises. 


The Self-evaluating School 


We are now able to advance a description of the school likely to 
benefit from self-evaluation. It is the school which is aware of the 
pressures towards accountability being experienced in education yet 
which is concerned to maintain and advance its professionalism, not 
least in the area of autonomy of decision-making. It is the school 
which sees itself as having many relationships: with its employers, its 
community and particularly its clients. These relationships have 
many facets and as they are all based upon and subject to decisions 
taken by that school, they are susceptible to improvement. It is a 
school in which the staff see themselves as part of a collaborative 
venture aimed at the purposeful education of children. As a result the 
members of that staff, whatever their Status, join together to instigate 
and carry through a policy of self-appraisal. It is a school which 
recognises that within itself it will contain many views, opinions and 
expertise, all of which find expression in the normal life of the 
school, and all of which can and should be used in order to increase 
the understanding of the processes of schooling. It is a school which 
also recognises that it may lack experience and expertise in particular 
areas and is therefore prepared to be open to advice and information 
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from outside agencies. It is a school in which staff are prepared to 
devote precious time and energy to reflective activities, which may 
not appear to gain immediate advantage for the school, in the realisa- 
tion that it is the thoughtful, self-critical school which will be best 
able to meet the demands of the next decade. Above all, it is the 
school which has a genuine desire to find out about itself and by so 
doing to make itself a better place for young children to develop. 

This book will detail examples of how schools can put in hand a 
policy of self-evaluation. In making these suggestions certain 
assumptions are made which it would be as well to clarify here. First 
of all it is assumed that a decision to evaluate has been self-generated 
rather than imposed. A school which chooses to self-evaluate is in a 
totally different situation from a school which is asked or required to 
self-evaluate. Local authority schemes for self-evaluation, whilst no 
doubt of utility, are not what is being described here, nor are we 
offering advice for the school in which the decision to evaluate has 
been taken by an individual or a small group of individuals. Obvi- 
ously one teacher may seek to persuade colleagues to embark on this 
venture but the decision must be a co-operative one. 

The second assumption upon which the following suggestions rest 
is that standards of professional respect and confidentiality will be 
maintained by the school seeking to become self-evaluating. Every- 
thing that is said or written in confidence must be treated as such and 
there should be a basic agreement that all material produced during 
the activities of self-evaluation should remain the property of those 
responsible for its production and that this material should not be 
repeated or reproduced without the express permission of those 
concerned. However, we further make the assumption that at some 
point the school will decide to make some of the results and conclu- 
sions of its self-evaluation exercise public for the purposes of commu- 
nicating with the local community, reporting on the activities and 
achievements of the school and as an exercise in developing new 
policies for the school which local opinion can inform and help 
sustain. 

The third assumption we make is that all schools are unique and 
therefore the programme of self-evaluation must be individually 
designed for the requirements of that school. Schools are of different 
sizes and composition, draw from different catchment areas, and are 
staffed by different groups of teachers of varying ages, training and 
experience. Schools also develop as institutions, and the decision to 
self-evaluate may be taken at different stages in the life of the school 
They may be stable institutions which feel the need to scruti 
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their performance after a period of undramatic development, or they 
may be schools which have undergone some recent radical change 
such as amalgamation or the loss of staff. They may be new schools or 
schools with a new headteacher. Whatever the situation the decision 
to self-evaluate is a significant one and the form that self-evaluation 
will take will vary from school to school. This is obviously an area in 
which the school needs to make a professional judgement. Indeed the 
decision as to the areas in the life of the school and the aspects of 
policy which need to be considered in self-evaluation may be the first 
and most significant judgement the school staff may be called upon 
to make. 

Because self-evaluation is an individualised activity schools will 
take from self-evaluation what they need. The results of self. 
evaluation therefore vary a great deal. In some schools very little 
change may be noticed as staff draw reassurance from their self- 
appraisal. But the change will be there, nevertheless, in the increased 
confidence and commitment which is engendered. Other schools 
may change considerably. Large-scale and rapid change is not to be 
recommended for obvious reasons, but it must be faced that, if a 
school staff chooses to be self-evaluating, it must be prepared to 
accept the consequent change that will inevitably ensue. And herein 
lies our final assumption, and that is that the self-evaluating school is 
a school that will act upon the results of its reflections and therefore 
the school will be a different place from what it was before self- 
evaluation. It is both our belief and experience that the school will be 


a better place, both in terms of the kind of institution in which to live 
and work and of the education it gives its pupils. 
Self-evaluation may be a dauntin 


hazardous one, but it is one which we are sure that schools can face in 
the belief that the benefits will quite justify the time, the energy and 
the personal commitment that staff devote to this increasingly neces- 
sary part of the life of a healthy school in the 1980s. 


§ Prospect, it may even be a 


2 A Methodology for School 
Self-evaluation 


If, as members of a profession, we believe we ought to keep our work 
constantly under review, and if, as the paid servants of society, we 
consider we are accountable and may therefore legitimately be 
required to justify what we do, the question then arises: how might we 
ourselves evaluate the schools for which we share responsibility? In 
this chapter we extend the general considerations of the previous 
chapter and look at various ways of attempting to answer this ques- 
tion. Although some examples to illustrate these answers are 
provided we concentrate more on developing a rationale or method- 
ology by which the appropriateness of specific methods in particular 
situations might be judged. Descriptions of specific techniques are 
useful, but only in the context of an overall appreciation such that 
inappropriate solutions to problems might be avoided. In later chap- 
ters attention is given in turn to various aspects of the school which 
might be evaluated, and for each aspect specific illustrations allow 
particular methods to be examined in practice. But in this chapter we 
‘think around’ a methodology in order to develop an appreciation of 
the repertoire and to consider possible criteria for selection. 


What are Methods? 


The title of this chapter may itself appear a little forbidding; perhaps 
we may translate it more simply as ‘School Self-evaluation: How?’ 
But this is to over-simplify since we can consider methods at various 
levels, and ask ‘How?’ in many different ways. 

The term ‘methods’ may, for example, be taken to mean strategies 
for problem-solving and at this level may well involve political and 
managerial decisions. At another level ‘methods’ may imply specific 
techniques and instruments such as brainstorming, triangulation, 
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check-lists or questionnaires. At a third level ‘methods’ might refer to 
the disciplinary origins of these specific techniques or the principles 
on which they are based, such as psychometric, ethnographic or epis- 
temological. In order to maintain some clarity here we shall refer to 
our first methodological level as being concerned with strategies, the 
second as being concerned with techniques and the third as being con- 
cerned with principles or derivations. We can then retain ‘methods’ as 


a general term to which we can resort when one of these more precise 
terms seems inappropriate. 


In asking ‘How?’ we may ask such general and initiatory questions 
as “How shall we begin?’, ‘How do we determine the most important 
areas?’, ‘How do we sort out who does what?’, down to specific 
technical questions such as ‘How do we design an attitude scale?’ 
or “How can we best present this data?’ The question ‘How?’ is a use- 
ful one since in considering methodology it is particularly easy to 
be side-tracked into asking ‘What?’ and ‘Why? and ‘Who? and 
‘When?’ Yet ‘method’ is concerned specifically with ‘how’ such that, 
for example, in determining who should take responsibility for a 
particular task and when, the methodological question arises how 
are the questions best resolved? The problem in maintaining this 
approach is that we may seem to devalue the other questions. This is 
always a danger when the attempt is made to focus upon a specific 
issue or to emphasise a point. But in this chapter we are focusing on 
methods - on how schools may evaluate themselves - and we would 
emphasise the point that if our self-evaluation is to be worthwhile 


and rigorous we must constantly be alert to situations in which we 
may legitimately ask ‘How?’ 


Strategies 
Strategies for Entry 


A primary school on the extreme edge of the commuter belt of an 
industrial conurbation will serve as a relevant illustration. The 
school has about 120 children from five to 11 in five classes. There is 
a recently appointed headmaster and deputy head plus five other 
teachers, one part-time. Both the head and deputy head are very 
concerned that the other staff, all established at the school for some 
years, take for granted their responsibilities, routine and general 
approach. It is not that there is any criticism of commitment to the 
children or the school; the trouble seems to be an unwillingness to 
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recognise that there may be questions about the curriculum, routine 
or school climate that could be asked. So in conversation with each 
other the head and deputy established the immediate problem as they 
saw it. How could they make their colleagues aware of the questions 
that might be asked, and how could their colleagues be persuaded to 
engage with them? At this level they were considering an overall 
strategy and their next step was to invite a tutor from a nearby college 
to call in and help them to review possibilities. Again the question 
arose, how could she help? In the event, the range of possibilities 
considered raised several other ‘How?’ questions. How could the 
staff be involved without feeling they were being implicitly crit- 
icised? How could the head and deputy help the staff to gain in 
confidence rather than promote a feeling of implied incompetence? 
How could one avoid setting up a rift between the head and deputy 
on one side and the rest of the staff on the other? How could one 
encourage free professional interchange of ideas when previously 
staff meetings had tended to deal with such matters as sports days, 
Christmas functions and school trips? After an hour’s wrestling with 
such matters an over-riding ‘How?’ emerged: how to decide which 
question was the key to progress. In this case the visitor was not 
expected — nor indeed willing - to say what she felt the head should 
do. Her function was seen specifically as clarifying and exploring the 
issues. Quite clearly both the head and deputy knew that they wanted 
their colleagues to look around them and ask themselves what they 
were doing and why. Two clues emerged: they also wanted their col- 
leagues to ask each other what they were doing, and they themselves 
were unconcerned about their own status and ready to welcome ques- 
tioning by colleagues. At the end of the discussion the visitor was 
invited to attend a staff meeting a few days later. 

At this meeting the head quite deliberately asked his visitor to 
outline the benefits - and problems - of school self-evaluation as 
she saw them, and as they have been explored in Chapter 1. The staff 
had a very strong attachment to the school and, as a focal point in the 
community, so did the parents. A forthcoming parents’ evening pro- 
vided an opportunity for all classes to develop work on the common 
theme of ‘Our School’ with the opportunity for everyone, teaching 
staff, ancillary staff, children and parents to become involved. The 
project was to be seen as non-threatening and quite fun. Included in 
the project was a suggestion that anyone who felt inclined could 
anonymously write and display up to five things they liked about the 
school and would not want to see changed, and up to five things they 
thought could usefully be changed. In the context of the total project 
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this was seen as just a minor element. By the end of the meeting the 
plan was fairly clear but no attempt was made to force a decision 
then. Later the staff agreed to proceed and the work took place. 
Suggestions for ‘change’ and ‘no change’ were made. All the children 
took part, a few parents accepted the invitation and ‘posted’ their 
suggestions on parents’ night while the teachers’ suggestions were 
anonymously collated and distributed amongst the staff. Several of 
the staff expressed considerable interest in seeing the range of issues 
raised and in comparing their own suggestions with those of their col- 
leagues. All had raised the issue of continuity of language work in one 
way or another and this provided the Opportunity for the head to 
invite the scale post holder for language work to lead a series of staff 
meetings in which staff began by wondering what questions they 
ought to be asking about continuity of language work. By this time 
the emphasis was clearly on the school, not on the head or deputy, an 
issue had been identified which was a matter of common concern, 
staff had begun to exchange views and the parents had informally 
and implicitly been made aware that the Possibility of some change 
was being considered. 


Our first problem then in practice is going to be to develop some 


general problem of getti 
describes one actual case b 

Clearly, much will depe 
first task is to examine it 


staff likely to be suspicious of the head’s motives if he or she talks of 
evaluation? Is the head lik 


staff raises evalution as a ‘whole school’ res 
standards and relationships, 


these and control them, merely 


it is now. Self-evaluation if it is to be effective is not an ‘extra’ to be 
wildly embraced and then set aside when the enthusiasm wanes; it 15 
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an aspect of professionalism which seeks to make explicit and open 
what may too often be implicit, unexamined, or even secret. Once a 
school accepts as its responsibility the need to evaluate itself the 
procedure becomes as integral as monitoring the children’s progress 
or keeping the classrooms tidy. There is thus a danger in associating 
schools with evaluation courses or projects which may be seen as 
imposing tasks upon them for which they are neither ready nor 
prepared. There is, however, much to be said for loose informal 
arrangements whereby groups of schools may associate to exchange 
experience and ideas, a point to which we return in the final chapter. 
A concern for methodological sophistication can also lead to the pur- 
pose of self-evaluation becoming distorted. Simple straightforward 
tasks which quickly produce interesting and easily understood 
results encourage involvement and lead to further development. 
Complicated and sophisticated methods may tend to separate a few 
enthusiasts from their colleagues. This notion of feedback and 
encouragement suggests another important point, which is that if 
school self-evaluation is to be accepted it must be seen as dynamic. 
Another example will illustrate the point. 


Strategies as Dynamically Involving the Whole School 


This time the school is a recently opened primary school in a small 
town. The staff had decided to review their mathematics scheme and 
were actively investigating how it was actually operating. Being a 
small staff, having a small capitation allowance and not yet having 
built up a large stock of resources they saw the problem as having two 
components. One was to make the most of the mathematics expertise 
available, and only one member of staff felt he had developed suffi- 
cient expertise to be reasonably confident; the other was to deter- 
mine a policy for extending resources. The first problem led to a 
re-grouping of children whereby on two days each week the pupils 
were grouped for an hour according to apparent mathematical 
ability, allowing for one group to have an ‘enrichment’ programme 
while another had individual remedial attention. Since this resulted 
in the children having some mathematical experience in their normal 
classes and some in ‘sets’, the teachers quite naturally found them- 
selves discussing at some length both mathematical topics and the 
children’s approaches to those topics. The second problem was 
tackled by establishing a central mathematics resource area. Before 
inaugurating either change the LEA maths adviser was invited to 
visit the school and join in the discussion. The staff were able to make 
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their changes with more confidence than they might otherwise and, 
incidentally, received an extra grant to enlarge their resource stock! 
This illustration should not be taken to mean that the issue was 
closed. Setting the children for some mathematics teaching and 
centralising and enlarging the mathematics resources were outcomes 
of this particular evaluative exercise and an example of that evalu- 
ation being dynamic. But this does not imply that setting for math- 
ematics or centralising resources was necessarily a wise or a fruitful 
move. Only careful monitoring of the situation over some time could 


regarded as generalisable. In considering methodology we again 
emphasize that it is essential to regard each situation as unique; what 

i i with certain traditions may 
be quite alien to another, and this reinforces the assertion that it is the 


school staff as a whole that must be the working unit. This unfortu- 
nately is not always so. 


Our next illustration is a school 


where a new deputy head was appointed to a school where nearly all 
the teachers had been in post for se 


from the head to produce ‘results’. The head’s approach was to 


Q 
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particular stage the concept of ‘school self-evaluation’ was clearly 
seen as ‘being criticised by the new boy’, hardly a firm foundation for 
progress. 


Strategies for Problem-solving 


We have considered strategies in relation to entry and to the dynamic 
involvement of the whole school, and shall now go on to consider 
strategies in relation to problem-solving in the field of primary school 
self-evaluation. Our approach to problem-solving has its roots in 
theories of divergent and convergent thinking on the one hand and 
pragmatically making the most of what is available on the other. 
Let’s take the second root first and explain what we mean. In 
determining what is available we may, for example, include: 


* all the staff, and all their expertise, experience and interests 

* everyone else connected with the school: parents, children, 
advisers, tutors, governors 

* time (including the lack of it) 

resources, including the school secretary, photocopier and 

computer 

published material, books, check-lists, manuals 

courses, conferences, lectures, seminars 

colleagues in other schools - and other types of schools 

school records, schemes and prospectuses 


* 


* 


This list is incomplete but since it is easy to be overwhelmed a 
brief pause for reflection is indicated. 

School self-evaluation is a process. It is concerned with doing 
something professionally and co-operatively. It doesn’t have to push 
everything else out of the way; indeed it is evidence of misconception 
if it seems to be doing that. It does require a broadening of perspec- 
tives and a deliberate openness. The touchstone is not whether large 
reports are produced or whether there are three two-hour staff meet- 
ings on evaluation every week. It is whether as a matter of course 
appropriate questions are being asked; whether data being collected is 
actually used, and to what effect; whether it is seen as reasonable to 
provide justification for what is done and professional rather than 
unprofessional to demand such justification. 

Our list of what is available inevitably links with the second ‘root’ 
of our problem-solving strategy: divergent and convergent thinking. 
Here we come to the crucial point of the process of problem-solving 
as it is here applied to school self-evaluation. Put briefly it resolves 
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itself into four questions about any aspect of the school which we are 
evaluating. 


1 What do we actually do now, or what is actually going on? (What is 
the present state of things?) 


2 What could we do? (Or what changes might be made?) 
3 What should we do? (Or what changes ought to be made?) 
4 What will we do? (Or what changes are we actually going to make?) 


The first of these four Stages of the process is concerned with 
collecting data -and even here there can be great differences 
between what the present situation is and what we think it is, 
between what actually goes on and what we think goes on; so this 
stage is by no means as straightforward as it may appear. The second 
stage is concerned with exploring; this is the divergent phase. The 
third stage is concerned with establishing criteri 


phase of making decisions. 
How do we discover and deter- 
do we know it goes on, or how do 
d how do we know it is so? How 
as we can, and how do we know 
? How do we determine what we 


he criteria we have used? How do 
what authority? 


observe constantly 

talk to children 

listen to children talking to us and to each other 
compare impressions with colleagues 
compare individuals with re 
j check daily, weekly, termly, annually 


use objective/published/national/standardised tests 
obtain feedback from parents 


produce profiles 
note children’s responses 


st of group, class, age-range 


Asked then to explore for a few m 
their practices for monitoring pupil 
list: 


inutes how they could evaluate 
performance they produced this 
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consider the reliability/validity of our judgements 

examine whether we follow up our judgements 

consult each other, parents, children 

review our procedures both individually and collectively 

ask whether we are monitoring what we think we are monitoring 
relate to parental expectations 

refer to a governors’ meeting 

write down what we actually do and compare with colleagues 
invite an outside observer as consultant 

relate to the school climate 


We shall return to these lists in Chapter 5 (page 108) but for the 
present our attention is directed to the methods used to elicit the 
suggestions. 


Sharing Experience: Data Collection 


In the context of a one-day conference with members of the group 
coming from different schools, the first question to be asked, ‘How 
_do we monitor the performance of pupils?’, was purely factual. It 
“didn’t require discussion so members of the group were simply asked 
the question in turn round the circle. Presumably they knew what 
they did and if they couldn’t quite tune in at first were able to say 
‘Pass’ and join in during a second round. Without fairly strong 
control a group can easily be sidetracked in an exercise like this. We 
have seen cases where excitable group members have wanted to illus- 
trate with anecdotes, argue that someone shouldn’t do what they 
have just said they do or demonstrate that they could do it better and 
so on. A vital aspect of this kind of approach is a clear understanding 
by all in the group of the purpose of the exercise, the technique in use 
and the resultant role of each group member At this point we must 
inevitably refer to our second meaning of ‘methods’, that of speci- 
fic techniques. In our example we were trying to discover how the 
teachers in our group actually did monitor pupils’ progress. Our 
resources were the group members themselves; we were completely 
reliant on their willingness to share their experience and had to take 
on trust what they said. Since in such a situation some group 
members are forthcoming and others retiring, some only too ready to 
consider that what they do everyone else should do, others shy of 
mentioning anything because they think their contributions are 
obvious or naive, the group leader’s role is vital. A ‘round’ like this 
where each member in turn contributes an example requires all the 
other group members to listen while the leader controls the contribu- 
tions, encouraging and ensuring that no one feels over-pressured or 
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unwittingly gets left out. The only queries of examples in such an 
exercise that we have found useful are asking for clarification or 
sometimes for elaboration, and then it needs a firm hand often to 
prevent the questioner or the respondent feeling he must elaborate 
at length. Such a simple data collection technique as this seems to 
work well in the context of a conference and sometimes works well in 
a school staff meeting, but often where people know each other they 
find it less easy to collect data this way, especially if they are not used 
to it. We have seen other cases where such data has been written 
anonymously and collated by one of the staff later, and this sharing of 
information is often the first step to evaluation since it stimulates 
curiosity to see what others have written. 


Pooling Ideas: the Divergent Phase 


In asking our next question ‘What could we do?’ (in our illustration 
‘to evaluate our practices for monitoring pupil performance’) we are 
in quite a different kind of situation. This exploratory phase requires 
escape from what has been revealed as ‘what actually happens’ and a 
suspension of any critical judgement. Brainstorming techniques are 
appropriate here, allowing suggestions to be made without consid- 
ering practicality, ethics, time constraints, expense and so on. In this 
exploration of the whole range of possibilities it is often the case that 
while some teachers are Prepared to extend such an exploration and 
to suspend judgement, others find the exercise frustrating - unnerv- 
ing even. The problem seems to be one of teacher personality, some 
wanting to ‘get on’ and arrive at a decision, to argue their own par- 
ticular point of view or to agree or disagree with a suggestion; others 


ead. Maybe we are identify- 


y - even if it means neglecting 
ssibilities. The need for ‘group 
entire project. 

Arguing the Case: the Convergent Phase 


But once a range of Possibilities, 


: however unlikely, has been 
explored, the question becomes ‘Wha 


t should we do?’ and we move 
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into quite a different style of working. Now that the techniques used 
require analysis and judgement, the group needs to move towards 
consensus — and convergent thinking may well prove more valuable. 
The constant exploration of possibilities can actively prevent any 
movement towards a decision. This may in part be due to a dislike of 
actually having to identify criteria for judgements or in part to feel 
that something is actually settled. The process as a whole therefore 
seems as if it may well offer opportunities for complementary con- 
tributions, some finding more satisfaction in one phase, others in 
another. 

We find that a major problem attaches to distinguishing between 
what we actually do, what we could do and what we should do. For 
many, especially those with strongly held views, the acceptance that 
certain actions could be taken is difficult if not impossible to 
entertain... 

At a one-day conference teachers representing several schools were 
asked to consider how they made judgements about other members 
of staff in their own schools. Amongst other things, they said they 
noticed each other’s classrooms, how children responded differently 
to different members of staff, how their colleagues contributed at 
staff meetings, what parts they played in various school functions, 
what it was like to take colleagues’ classes, and how colleagues 
contributed to team teaching. The group was then asked to ‘go wild’ 
and suggest how colleagues might be monitored. Suggestions 
included: 


ask individuals how they see themselves 

use outside expertise 

observe children’s attitudes 

invite parental assessment 

‘publicise’ class test results 

use established check-lists 

include the topic as a regular discussion item in staff meetings 
listen to or watch recordings of lessons 

install closed circuit television with a monitor in the head’s room 
develop candour and honesty 


A problem arose later when these and other suggestions were 
printed and circulated to the schools concerned. In one or two 
schools the idea of teachers monitoring each other was so repugnant 
that the exercise itself was seen as quite unprofessional. Though 
some teachers agreed that they did indeed observe colleagues and, 
even ifonly to themselves, make judgements about them, nevertheless 
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the entire topic was virtually ‘taboo’ and therefore what teachers do 
or could do was not a proper matter for study. As far as they were 
concerned the fact that the exercise was carried out at all was inter- 
preted as implying that an anonymous ‘they’ was saying what ought 
to be done, not merely that the teachers themselves were exploring 
what was or could be done prior to considering what they would or 
would not actually do. 

In fact, at that particular conference the question ‘How should 

. .?? was never asked since it was felt that questions about what 


ought to be done were really matters for each school to determine for 
itself. 


Techniques 


Although the last section was concerned with describing a strategy 
for problem-solving, some references were made to 
niques. We have seen in Passing that these require a definite 
understanding of their rationales and derivations; of their 
s; and of the roles people are 
ithout such understanding 
this area of technical choice 


i gnised and prejudiced 
views Of irereonsteietor who ids: questions which seem impor- 


tant to him, and thus defines the boundaries and character of the data 
he is collecting. Put simply, the techniques, indeed the whole range 
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of methodology, must reflect the intentions and understanding of all 
involved. 

So far in this chapter we have considered three aspects of method- 
ology relating to strategies. Firstly, how to get things going, 
including the stocktaking of human resource potential and the value 
of simplicity; secondly, the importance of self-evaluation as being 
dynamic with specific methodology relating to particular situations 
but involving the school as a whole; thirdly, a look at self-evaluation as 
being practical problem-solving requiring both divergent and con- 
vergent thinking, attention to criteria for judgement, and actual 
decision-taking. We should therefore, if we are to deal with the three 
identified meanings of methods as referring to strategies, techniques 
and principles or derivations, move on to a more extensive consider- 
ation of techniques. However, since the actual description of a range 
of techniques is given in subsequent chapters, we limit ourselves here 
to a consideration of four general techniques before going on to 
provide an overview and rationale for the consideration and choice of 
techniques for particular situations and purposes. 

The four general techniques to be described here (rounds, buzz 
groups, brainstorming and snowballs) have been found to be particu- 
larly useful in staff meetings, provided they are used in appropriate 
situations. They are suitable for groups of up to about fifteen people. 
In each case we outline the purpose of the technique, provide a brief 
description, indicate its essential characteristics and provide exam- 
ples of appropriate situations. 


Rounds: a technique for sharing and exchanging ideas and 
experience 


The group is seated in a circle so that each person can see everyone 
else and is conscious of having for the time being equal relative 
position and status. The ‘leader’ then invites each member of the 
group in turn round the circle to recount an experience, give an 
opinion or identify a problem relevant to the topic under consider- 
ation. Anyone unable or unwilling to contribute when their turn 
comes may simply say ‘Pass’ and the next person carries on the 
round. After the round is completed any who have ‘passed’ are given 
a further opportunity to contribute. Essential characteristics of 


rounds are that: 


(a) their purpose is limited to the sharing and exchanging of infor- 
mation, experience or opinions; 
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(b) each member of the group is free to contribute what he or she 
considers to be relevant, or to ‘pass’; 

(c) contributions are not interrupted, challenged or opened up for 
discussion; 
the leader’s function is to control the process, encouraging con- 
tributions and reminding others of the rules when necessary, not 
to endorse or criticise contributions as an expert. Occasionally it 
may be useful for the leader to allow someone to request a contri- 
butor to clarify or elaborate a contribution but careful judgement 


is required to prevent such clarification or elaboration from 
developing into a lecture or discussion. 


Any situation where it is valuable to review a situation or to make 
public what is not generally known is appropriate for a round, as in 
our illustration on page 31. Aspects of classroom organisation, indi- 
vidual teachers’ experiences of using a particular resource or opin- 
ions about record-keeping are but three examples. 


Buzz Groups: a technique for stimulating discussion 


The seating arrangement is unimportant but the setting is usually 
some form of plenary meeting: a talk, presentation or discussion. 
From time to time the plenary work is interrupted and participants 
are asked to work for a few minutes in groups of two or three with 
their immediate neighbours. These are the ‘buzz groups’. This tech- 
nique is especially useful as a way of involving everyone in a plenary 
activity where questions and discussion are either difficult to get 
going or are monopolised by a few contributors, dominant by status 
or personality. Essential characteristics of buzz groups are that: 


(a) issues for consideration are clearly delineated and limited in 
scope; 


(b) the issues arise directly from the plenary work and feed directly 
back into it; 


(c) sufficient time is allowed for the buzz groups to operate. Too 
little time may result in a less than serious examination of the 
issue, or the talking in some groups being restricted to one 
person. Too much time may encourage discussion to stray from 


the point. In the context of a school staff meeting, five minutes 
may well be an average time. 


Buzz groups are particularly useful where consideration of a larger 
issue includes a number of clearly identifiable components. In 
Chapter 7, for instance, one task involves the consideration © 

. 
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Parents’ Associations, Parent-Teacher Associations, and ‘Friends of 
the School’. A presentation might well in plenary session introduce 
all three issues, subsequently outlining each in turn. The function of 
buzz groups would then be to explore each issue, identifying pros 
and cons, and reporting back before moving on to the next one. 


Brainstorming: a technique for stimulating and recording 
creative thinking 


The only - and vital - condition to be met by the seating arrange- 
ment is that everyone has an uninterrupted view of the board or 
flip-chart on which the group’s ideas are recorded. In contrast to the 
‘round’ where everyone must be able to see everyone else and the 
focus of attention moves in turn to each speaker, for brainstorming 
the focus of attention is the list of ideas growing before the partici- 
pants’ eyes. A group of eight to twelve is probably as big as is 
satisfactory and for bigger groups it is better to subdivide and then 
combine the results. Since the aim of brainstorming is to throw up as 
many ideas as possible, the leader’s role is to encourage the ideas to 
keep coming and to record them as briefly as possible — single words 
or short phrases as in the illustrations on pages 33 and 55. Though 
the leader may acknowledge and welcome ideas, care must be taken 
to avoid any implications of approval or criticism of the ideas them- 
selves, no matter how inappropriate or irrelevant the leader may 
actually consider them to be. Essential characteristics of brain- 
storming then are that: 


(a) all contributions are equally accepted and recorded without 
question, the process continuing until it dries up naturally; 

(b) contributions are written anywhere on the board or chart so that 
position does not imply any order of importance or even indicate 
which suggestions preceded or followed others; 

(c) the leader’s role is restricted to encouraging and recording, 
serving the group not tutoring it (any member of the group may 
act in this way, especially if she can write quickly and legibly); 

(d) everyone appreciates the purpose of the technique so that if the 
leader has to intervene to prevent spontaneous discussion or 
querying of suggestions, this is seen as a service to the group. 


Brainstorming is especially useful in the exploration of what could 
be done in particular circumstances, in contrast to what 7s done or 
ought to be done. 
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Snowball (or one-two-four-all): a technique for converging to 
a conclusion 


A seating arrangement allowing freedom of movement, though not 
essential, contributes to the effectiveness of this technique. A given 
topic for decision is introduced - say putting in order of importance 
a number of tasks currently requiring attention - and each person 
writes down his or her own individual response, thus making a 
personal and explicit declaration. Individual participants then form 
pairs and endeavour to agree a joint view. Pairs then combine to form 
groups of four and again try to agree a joint response. Finally the 
whole group reviews the various responses and works towards a 
consensus, by which time the various arguments and issues have 
already been thoroughly considered. At each stage, from ‘pairs’ 
onwards, the process requires clarification, analysis, justification and 


decision, by discussion and negotiation. Essential characteristics of a 
snowball are that: 


(a) there is in advance a general acceptance of the need to achieve a 
final decision in which everyone has a right to be involved and a 
responsibility to contribute; 

(b) the initial individual responses are completely free of external 
influences; 


(c) sufficient time is allowed at each stage for the agreed decision to 
be achieved by negotiation. 


This technique is useful in those situations where the group as a 
whole has to decide what ought or is to be. We give an illustration in 
Chapter 8 (page 189 fF.) of a variant of this technique being used to 
determine an order of priority for a school self-evaluation pro- 
gramme. The technique is a convergent one which accepts a collegial 
style of decision-making where everyone concerned (usually the 
school staff) has the right to be involved, but where everyone must 


also accept that his/her particular opinion - though known and 
acknowledged - may not prevail. 


Further examples of such techniques may be found in the six 
books of Structured Experiences for Human Relations Training 
(Pfeiffer and Jones, 1973-5) and the Gamesters’ Handbook (Brandes 


and Phillips, 1978). See also Margerison (1973); Bradford (1976); 
Bramley (1979); and Collier (1983) 
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Principles and Derivations 


It seems singularly unfortunate that both initial and in-service 
courses of teacher education and training have tended to emphasise 
the analysis and understanding of educational problems from the 
points of view of psychology, sociology, history and philosophy, 
often in isolation from each other and often of necessity at such levels 
of superficiality as to be professionally and practically irrelevant. 
Nevertheless, it is supremely important that, for self-evaluation to 
involve a whole school, the communication system be effective. In 
order for that to be the case it is essential for there to be common 
frames of reference, common understanding and a common context. 
Methods, whether at the level of strategies, techniques or underlying 
derivations, need careful introduction to ensure that they are not only 
appropriate but also understood; that their opportunities and limita- 
tions are known and appreciated by everyone concerned. Again, 
therefore, a school embarking upon self-evaluation is well advised to 
choose methods which, initially at least, arise from a common-sense 
analysis and response to the problem as it is perceived by the staffas a 
whole. 

We have just expressed some doubt about the emphasis given to 
the psychology, sociology, philosophy and history of education as an 
adequate or relevant foundation for the study of real situations in 
education and the identification, study and solution of real problems. 
We made the point that the attention given was bound to be too 
superficial for the development of any authority, and in any case 
many of the most pressing ‘real’ problems have only a tangential 
relevance to these three or four foundation disciplines. In many cases 
one is far more likely to operate within paradigms of law, anthro- 
pology, ethnology, economics, commerce, systems analysis, politics 
or drama as we shall notice in many of the suggested activities in 
Chapters 3 to 7. Having made these assertions, we should perhaps 
illustrate and exemplify what we mean, though for those who feel the 
need for a more detailed and developed treatment reference might be 
made, for example, to Cohen and Mannion (1980) or Dockrell and 
Hamilton (1980). 

On page 32 we referred to the use of brainstorming as an exercise 
in divergent thinking, and to the desire for consensus as an expres- 
sion of group security, with implications for those who tend toward a 
convergent thinking style in the one case, and for those who prize 
security above disagreement in the other. Both have their roots in 
psychology, in studies of intelligence and thinking, and in studies of 
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motivation and needs for security. 

For many years, psychologists in particular, and sociologists, but 
to a lesser degree, have tended to view their activities as expressions 
of scientific method - hence the term ‘social sciences’. Indeed, books 
about research in education, strongly influenced by this view, have 
tended to be presented as applications of the inductive method and of 
the use of statistical tools, for example, Evans (1968) and Nisbet and 
Entwistle (1972). Emphasis has been on quantification, and results 
have frequently been expressed in terms of mathematical probability. 
‘There is nothing quite like measurement for clarifying the con- 
cepts’, as Pidgeon and Yates (1968) put it. Hence there has been a 
tendency for research of this kind to be the province of the highly 
specialised, such that the understanding and evaluation of it has been 
restricted to similarly specialised workers. But interpretation and 
misunderstanding have often been the province of educational jour- 
nalists and the media, as well as of teachers who - though profes- 
sionally competent as teachers — are often necessarily ‘lay’ in terms 

of such specialism. The research of Neville Bennett (1976) into the 
relationship of pupil progress to particular teaching styles is just such 
a case in point, and so is the more recent work of the APU, men- 
tioned in Chapter 1 (page 4). There has been much criticism of the 
Rasch model used in the APU work, for example by Goldstein 
(1981). Tall (1981) goes further in considering the possible dangers 
of applying the model to school examinations and standardised tests. 
So here we have an example of a national approach to evaluation 
based on a psychometric paradigm, sanctioned by the DES, which 
provokes informed criticism. To the extent that we base any evalu- 
ation of our work in schools on the use of such testing we are clearly 
in a situation which at least is problematical. Many primary schools 
for example use standardised reading tests as part of their monitoring 
procedures, a matter we shall take up again in Chapter 5, but a review 
of those monitoring procedures will not merely need to consider the 
results of testing or even the choice of test. It will need to consider 
matters of purpose, understanding of the technical and administra- 
tive aspects of tests, interpretation and use of resulting data, relation- 
ship to school ethos, the range of possible ‘meanings’ to head, class 
teachers, children and parents . . . and if it is agreed that such testing 
is to be continued will need to be on a basis of explicit justification 
rather than custom or convenience. Even if, on the basis of national 
testing by the APU, there appears to be a national authorisation of 
standardised tests in evaluating the efficiency of the education sys- 
tem, it does not necessarily follow that the use of a specific test at 4 
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given time in a particular school is therefore a valid method of eva- 
luating that school’s efficiency in teaching children to read. 


Authority, Status and Experiment 


This misuse of techniques is worth more than a passing glance (see, 
for example, Cohen and Mannion, 1980, page 13ff). We have at 
issue, firstly, the authority for the given principle, for example that 
intelligence is innate and unalterable, and, secondly, the logical argu- 
ment by which this general rule is applied to a specific instance, the 
adjustment of learning programmes. If the assertion is accepted as 
axiomatic (and not so very many years ago the majority of expert 
psychological opinion would have so accepted it) then we would be 
justified in measuring the children’s intelligence and using this data 
in reaching pedagogical decisions. The whole case rests on the 
authority of the general rule on which the argument is based, so that 
if that authority is beyond question - as may well be the case where 
the authority is vested in religious or political belief, or in profes- 
sional or hierarchical status - then the deductions form a sound basis 
for action if they are logically derived. If, however, the authority for 
what has been accepted as axiomatic is questionable, then, however 
incontestable the logical argument, the conclusion is necessarily 
doubtful. One of the strengths of evaluation as a whole school 
activity is the greater scope it gives for questioning and determining 
authority and helping to avoid the confusion of authority and status. 
Turning to the ‘scientific’ approach to educational research, we 
find that the authority is now in the actual testing of theory by 
observation and experiment. And of course a school evaluating its 
own effectiveness is engaged in educational research. The main point 
here, perhaps, is that, classically, the results of such research should 
be generalisable. Hence the insistence in many books on research in 
education of the importance of experimental design, careful sam- 
pling, adequate numbers and suitably hedged about conclusions 
usually in the form of degrees of probability. We have here a polar- 
isation reminiscent of the polarisation we noticed between divergent 
and convergent thinking. But just as these latter may usefully be two 
aspects of a problem-solving process, so may experiment and status 
be complementary aspects of a research/decision/research process 
which is basically how self-evaluation operates in a school. On the 
basis of observation and review, an enquiry is made; on the basis of 
the enquiry, data is collected and analysed; on the basis of the data 
conclusions are reached which, for the time being, are accepted as the 
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authority by which decisions are derived and justified until further 
observations again raise questions about that authority. The ‘for the 
time being’ is vital. As in science, generally there is no final know- 
ledge but simply the state of knowledge as it is now - and subject to 
further study, research and discovery. Many of us as teachers confuse 
stable states with static states in that having made a change, of 
teaching method, specific resources, use of time, we become blind to 
any evidence that further change may be later necessary. 


Feedback and System Control 


This brings us to another model, that of a feedback process. Many 
domestic devices constantly turn themselves on and off: refrigerators, 
central heating systems, taps on water cisterns for example. The 
stability of each system lies in the temperature or water level being 
held steady, not that the electricity, gas or water is turned on or off 
once and for all. In thinking of our schools as systems in this sense, 
our evaluative activity again is identified as a constant component not 
an occasional extra. The various aspects and activities which charac- 
terise our schools as dynamic and continuously evolving organisms 
require these feedback mechanisms just as our refrigerators and 
central heating systems do, and indeed just as in a far more complex 
way do our own bodies. Feedback systems of course will operate in 
our schools whether we recognise them or not. The extent to which 
we can justify our schools as controlled learning environments, 
however, may well depend upon how overtly these feedback systems 
are identified, how far they are recognised by staff as the mechanisms 
which in fact they are, and whether the model is pushed too far. Some 
feedback systems in schools are readily recognised as measuring 
devices, for example the monitoring of reading progress in terms of 
reading ages or of book selection; the recording of absences and 
punctuality in registers; the amount of work completed in a given 
period. Other feedback systems however, are less readily recognised 
because of the difficulty of interpreting the data. The attractiveness 
of a classroom may or may not permit a clear interpretation of the 
quality of learning, nor the behaviour of children in corridors an 
indication of school climate. 

Feedback in terms of monitoring and control derives from an 
engineering model; as long as products or a machine’s behaviour are 
within the given tolerances the process is maintained. Applying the 
model too rigidly though can lead to acceptance of the status quo too 
unquestioningly. For example, the maintenance from year to year of 
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standards of numeracy and literacy close to a national norm as 
measured by given standardised tests may confirm staff in a belief 
that their approaches to numeracy and literacy are thereby justified. 
So they might be, but consideration of the catchment area may affect 
that interpretation either way. If the tests are limited purely to word 
reading and basic computation, questions of worthwhileness may 
arise. If the approach is more adventurous then the relevance of the 
tests may be in question. Two points then arise in connection with 
feedback. Firstly, it represents, when explicitly used, the recognition 
that a system is in operation and that the intention is to maintain that 
system as a stable process. Hence feedback consists of two aspects, 
observation or measurement and action related to that observation 
and measurement, which together constitute control within that 
system. Secondly, and arising out of the last point, intention and 
explicit feedback are limited to the system. To the extent that much 
of our routine in school is similar to a system then the model is 
appropriate. One thinks of a teacher’s constant monitoring of chil- 
dren’s behaviour in terms of effort, amount and quality of work, 
interest, manners and so on in the classroom. Teachers set for their 
classes overall tolerance levels in each area and take action if behav- 
iour goes beyond those levels. Hence we have observation and an 
approximation to measurement linked to action within a control 
system. But, our second point, however effective control within a 
system might be, the system itself is not thereby justified. Other 
teachers for example might well prefer different systems requiring 
the monitoring of different tolerance levels. Similarly, a teacher may 
set different tolerance levels for different children because of his 
special knowledge of each child. A whole school reflecting on such a 
matter might then identify several problems likely to arise. Should all 
teachers with their classes adopt a common system? How, if such a 
decision is made, can each teacher ensure that their ‘tolerances’ are 
common? Think of the problems if thermostats in refrigerators and 
ovens did not work to common standards and tolerances! Does it 
make sense to expect teachers to monitor and control to predeter- 
mined and common levels, and if so how are such common standards 
and tolerances achieved? Moving beyond their own classrooms 
teachers see each others’ classrooms, parents visit the school, the 
head interests himself in the whole school, advisers and HMIs call, 
staff visit other schools and meet colleagues on courses. In each 
situation observation leads to monitoring and monitoring to action 
- whether the action is making a personal judgement, taking an idea 
to try out, seeking an opportunity for co-operation or adjusting one’s 
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own ‘tolerances’ in a given situation - perhaps to demand more from 
the more able children. A feedback model demands a system that is 
capable of being described, explicit and effective monitoring tech- 
niques, explicit standards (above and below); and appropriate control 
devices. These might include guidance, approval, disapproval, 
tutorial help, sanction, reward, appreciation, interest and so on. 
Many teachers may react against such a model of course as being too 
mechanistic, preferring to think in terms of consistency, fairness, 
professional standards, intuition and experience. But maybe these 
are merely other labels for similar concepts and many of us know that 
intuition sometimes lets us down! 

We have explored in a little detail some principles deriving from 
psychometrics, from scientific models of research, from feedback and 
system control - and yet have barely scratched the surface of any of 
these topics. Yet a school embarking on self-evaluation will need to 
be sufficiently aware of such principles that it can appreciate the 
opportunities and limitations of the methods it chooses to adopt. In 


the chapters which follow these will be indicated as particular exam- 
ples are discussed. 


Roles and Role-playing 


Before reviewing this chapter and attem 
in summary, a brief consideration of 
useful, both as a further example of s 
derivation, and in order to deal with a s 
that is basic to the whole enterprise. 
Two school staff meetings come to mind. In one school the atmo- 
sphere was formal with the staff of about fifteen sitting along two 
sides of the room, the headteacher at one end and the deputy head at 
the other. The meeting was to consider how the school curriculum 
might be evaluated, in particular the approach to science, and the 
intention was to have a fairly free discussion led by the deputy head. 
However, the staff as a whole were so conscious of status that any 
contribution made tended to be passed on to the head for comment 
and approval. If the head didn’t agree the point was not pursued. So, 
not only did the head control the process by virtue of his status, he 
also controlled the content of discussion. This is an example of a 
seating arrangement, like a stage setting, supporting roles as if in a 
play. The school being the stage each actor must play an appropriate 
role, all the time. 
But another school of a similar size gave the impression that there 


pting to present its argument 
roles and role-play may be 
pecific techniques and their 
pecific aspect of methodology 
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were many different stage settings, varied according to place and 
purpose. At the staff meeting here the staff sat down with no 
apparent consciousness of position. One person drew attention to the 
purpose of the meeting - to consider ways in which the staff dealt 
with the teaching and correction of spelling throughout the school. A 
teacher who had a scale post for language work introduced the topic 
by reference to what the staff had already discussed at the previous 
meeting, now summarised on a chart. Everyone took it in turn to 
outline their own approaches and identify the issues as they saw 
them. Later, as particular suggestions were made, these were noted 
and a policy began to emerge. What was striking was that the head 
was in no way identifiable by his behaviour, and there was no indica- 
tion of status in any way, beyond the functional role of the scale post 
holder. Everyone’s attention was focused on the issue of spelling, all 
played the same role of contributing to the study of the issue and the 
identification of emergent policy, and the focus was on evaluating 
and developing an aspect of the curriculum. The scale post holder 
did not expect, and was not expected, to determine and declare what 
was to be done but to help the staff as a whole to work toward a 
‘school view’, adding from time to time specific points for consider- 
ation arising from her specialist knowledge. 

In her report of a Schools Council project, ‘Making the most of the 
short in-service course’, Jean Rudduck (Schools Council, 1981, 
pages 32-4) identifies six types of course and these six types can very 
usefully be applied to types of activities for school staffs in relation to 
school self-evaluation. Each type has a definite purpose and each 
requires that participants both appreciate and play their appropriate 
roles. The six types are: 

1 Dissemination of information 
Roles require recognition of disseminator and receivers, and the 
situation is often a presentation to an audience. A topic might be 
the description and illustration of an evaluation technique. 

2 Anarena for small-scale experiment 
Here members of staff ‘try out’ ideas and report back the results. 
The group situation requires report, analysis and review leading 


to further experiment. 


3 A production workshop 
The ‘product’ here might be an actual artefact such as a check-list, 


revised scheme of work or pack of resource material, or it might be 
a decision, for example a school policy for resource allocation. The 
situation requires the development of consensus or the acceptance 
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of a majority vote or imposed decision. All participants need to 
agree that a decision is required and to work towards that. 
4 Aclinic 

Here the accent is on the pooling of staff experience and empathy 
where individuals or groups present problems for advice on their 
solution. The situation requires the acceptance of confidentiality 
and trust, the willingness to listen and the acceptance of any 
member’s problem as a whole staff responsibility. The word 


‘problem’ of course does not imply failure so much as concern for 
a solution. 


5 A seminar 
Here the focus is on an issue for exploratory discussion and study. 
Roles relate to presentation of an issue, tolerance of varied view- 
points and an interest in the isswe itself not in the contributors as 
personalities or as representing status. Examples might be an 


examination of the principle of parental involvement or the study 
of some new teaching materials. 


6 An experiential learning session 
The ‘experience’ here is analogous to the experience which the 
pupils might have, for example, in creative drama or in being 
introduced to computing. The roles of participants are those of 
the pupils they themselves might teach, such that evaluation of the 
experience of playing the learner’s role is possible as also is the 
evaluation of the ‘teacher’s’ role as experienced. 


Summary 


Finally we can summarise the issues we have identified and exam- 
ined in this review of methodology. 


1 In school self-evaluation we need to give specific attention to 
methodology by asking ‘How?’ and continuing to ask ‘How? in 
relation to other questions as well. 


2 Three levels of methodology have been identified: 
(a) methods as strategies; 
(b) methods as specific techniques; 
(c) methods as principles or as derivations from other fields. 


3 Strategies have been considered in relation to: 
(a) introducing self-evaluation; 


(b) the actions to which self-evaluation might lead: the dynamic 
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aspect involving the whole staff 

(c) problem-solving, which is presented as a process involving the 
sharing of experience, the use of divergent and convergent 
types of thinking and the determination of action. 


4 Techniques are considered in relation to their derivations, and the 
principles upon which they are based. Attention is given specif- 
ically to the need for staff involved in school self-evaluation to 
develop common understandings of their activities. 


5 Particular stress is placed upon staff developing a clear under- 
standing of different kinds of professional group activity and 
learning to play roles appropriate to those activities. This 
particular aspect of method we believe to be fundamental if a 
school staff is to function successfully as a professional unit. 


-3 Evaluating the Climate of 
a School 


When considering how to begin our discussion of the stages by which 
a school could seek to become self-evaluating we analysed just what is 
meant by the notion ofa school. Is it an essential part of a community 
“or is it a community in its own right? Is it simply a place where 
teaching and learning go on or is it rather more than that? Is it an 
organisation like any other kind of organisation or does it have 
unique features? We consider such questions in the ensuing chapters 
because they highlight what we feel to be the prime consideration for 
a school embarking on self-evaluation, and that is the character of the 
school itself. Schools obviously have an educational or a teaching 
function and there are strong arguments for initiating programmes of 
self-evaluation with the curriculum as the central thread of a school’s 
existence. But schools are also institutions which people - teachers, 
pupils and a whole range of others - occupy for long periods of time. 
Thus the kind of place a school is can be as important or even more 
important than what it does. So we have chosen to begin with a 
consideration of how a school might evaluate what we have called its 
climate. 

School climate is a somewhat loose term probably interchangeable 
with words like ‘atmosphere’ and ‘ethos’. It is something which all 
schools have and something which is recognisable to members of the 
school and usually to visitors as well. For example, Dickens is able to 


summon up quickly an impression of the atmosphere pervading 
Dotheboy’s Hall in Nicholas Nickleby: 


How silent and sad the boys all seemed to be. There was none of 
the noise and clamour of a school-room, none of the boisterous 
play or hearty mirth. The children sat crouching and shivering 
together and seemed to lack the spirit to move about. 


Laurie Lee, evoking his Cotswold 


à school in Cider with Rosie presents 
a warmer, child’s eye picture: 
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It had a lively reek of steaming life: boys’ boots, girls’ hair, stoves 
and sweat, blue ink, white chalk and shavings . . . Miss Wardley 
in glory on her high desk throne, her long throat tinkling with 
glass. The bubbling stove with its chink of red fire, the old world 
maps as dark as tea; dead field flowers in jars on the windowsills: the 
cupboard yawning with dog eared books. 


More recently Mills (1980) visited a series of schools in his study 
of primary school children at varying stages of their development. 
Each pen portrait he gives conveys something of the climate of the 
school or the classroom visited: 


Inside the large, light school hall there is a warm atmosphere as 
the headmistress, a well dressed, smiling lady with greying hair, 
welcomes two visitors to the assembly. 


In this example the climate of the school was conveyed, to a visitor, 
by factors such as the physical environment, the personality and 
appearance of members of the school and the attractiveness of public 
areas. Such aspects as these might be considered to be outward, more 
quickly discernable features of school climate, especially for an 
outsider. For members of the school, however, less public factors 
may be significant in establishing and maintaining an atmosphere. 
These would include items such as: 


The quality of interpersonal relationships How well do members of 
the school relate to each other? Do they mix informally? Is 
co-operation a factor of the school? 

Cohesiveness To what extent is there agreement on the aims of the 
school and of the methods to be used in achieving them? Do all 
members understand the roles they are to perform in order to help 
achieve these aims? 

Levels of morale Are members of the school happy to be there, or 
are there factors which produce restlessness and discontent? 
Decision-making patterns How are decisions arrived at? Does 
everyone understand the nature of the process? Does everyone 
have as much involvement as they want? Are some vital decisions 
not taken? 

Leadership styles How does the head perform that role? Is there 
consistency in the style of leadership adopted? Who are the 
informal leaders in the staffroom? Do individuals have an oppor- 
tunity to exercise leadership qualities? Are the children encour- 


aged to show initiative? 
Levels of commitment Are all the members of the school fully 
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committed to it? Do some teachers feel a conflict between 
their loyalty to the school and their career aspirations? Is the 
school adequately supported by the parents? Do the parents feel 
that the school is adequately meeting their requirements? 
Motivational features How are members of the school moti- 
vated? Is it by intrinsic or extrinsic means? Are these 
recognised, understood and appreciated? 


All the above questions involve and affect teachers and pupils alike 
and may involve other members of the school. They are also items on 
which there might be consensus among those concerned or there may 
be areas of disagreement. It is our contention, however, that they 
represent issues which a school seeking to become self-evaluating can 
investigate in a relatively systematic manner, despite the fact that 
they are all aspects of the school which will be perceived subjectively 
by members. 

u~ There is one further dimension of school climate that must be 
mentioned and that is the normative element. All schools seek, either 
formally or informally, to develop certain values and attitudes and 
the ways in which these are communicated by schools form a further 
feature worthy of consideration. Similarly the school will demon- 
strate, both to members of the school and to outsiders, a set of values 
which it appears to embrace. These values may be the same as those 
it would wish to foster or they may be different in some way. Where 
there is a disparity, this too needs to be revealed and the implications 
considered. 

All the above features are recognisable to members of schools and 


may be conceptualised as dimensions along which the climate of a 
school could be located, for example 


welcoming.............. -- hostile 
democratic ... . autocratic 
organised ... . chaotic 
stimulating -. inhibiting 
attractive . . dull 
caring . destructive 
progressive traditional 


These items cover most of the features that we would include in our 
concept of school climate: the quality of relationships; organisational 
aspects; the environment and the ‘feel’ of the school that is trans- 
" mitted to others. As has already been stated most of these dimensions 
involve some measure of subjective judgement; the school which to 
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one person may be a happy, relaxed and informal learning commu- 
nity can appear to be a disorganised shambles to another. 

Because of the very impressionistic quality associated with the 
notions of climate or atmosphere it has proved to be a difficult 
concept to research. There have, however, been attempts to 
approach the issue objectively and rationally. The earliest was that 
of Halpin (1966) who remarked that, ‘Anyone who visits more than 
a few schools notes quickly how schools differ from each other in 
their “feel”,’ Each school, he argued, has a personality which he 
called its ‘organisational climate’. In order to investigate ways in 
which schools differ in ‘organisational climate’ a descriptive ques- 
tionnaire was designed comprising 64 items which teachers and 
heads could use to describe the climate of the schools in which they 
worked. These items were grouped into eight major dimensions, four 
referring to the behaviour of staff, and four to the head’s behaviour. 
Respondents were asked to rate their schools on a four-point scale on 
each item, and a few examples of these will give a flavour of the 
questionnaire: 


teachers’ The mannerisms of teachers at this school are 

behaviour annoying. 

items Routine duties interfere with the job of teaching. 
There is considerable laughter when teachers gather 
informally. 
Teachers work together preparing administrative 
reports. 

headteacher’s The rules set by the head are never questioned. 

behaviour The head corrects teachers’ mistakes. 

items The head sets an example by working hard himself. 


The head does personal favours for teachers. 


A research project involving 71 schools (1151 respondents) in the 
United States produced data which allowed Halpin to identify six 
distinctive school profiles or organisational climates ranging on a 
continuum from ‘open’ to “closed’. An ‘open’ school is one where 
staff enjoy a high level of morale, where they work hard together 
without bickering and obtain high levels of job satisfaction. The head 
is hardworking and acts as a genuine leader but is also able to let 
appropriate leadership acts emerge from the teachers. The ‘closed 
climate, on the other hand, is characterised by members of staff 
gaining little satisfaction from their work. The teachers do not work 
well together, morale is low as the head tends to be aloof and 
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impersonal, often setting arbitrary rules and regulations. Teachers 
are expected to show initiative but leadership acts are not allowed to 
occur among the staff. The other four organisational climates identi- 
fied by Halpin can be located along the continuum between ‘open’ 
and ‘closed’ and are labelled ‘autonomous’, ‘controlled’, ‘familiar’ 
and ‘paternal’. 

Halpin’s work has been highly influential but he tends to conceive 
the school climate as a result of the behaviour of members of staff, 
with the headteacher’s role performance as particularly significant. 
As we have seen, however, the notion of climate can be expanded to 
involve much more than how leadership functions are performed and 
how teachers fulfil their duties. 

In Britain particularly significant work on school climate has been 
done by Finlayson er al. ( 1972). They argue that merely averaging the 
responses of teachers does not necessarily give an accurate picture of 
the climate of that school. Their research led to the production of a 
‘School Climate Index’, mainly designed for secondary schools, 
which incorporates four measures: pupils’ perceptions of the behav- 
iour of their peers and of their teachers; teachers’ perceptions of the 
behaviour of their colleagues; teachers’ perceptions of the behaviour 
of heads of department; and teachers’ perceptions of the behaviour of 
the headteacher. Test items are similar in style to those of Halpin but 
of interest here is the fact that the pupils’ perceptions of the climate 
of the school are held to be important, and that perceptions of climate 
may be influenced by the status one has in the organisation (Cohen, 
1976, page 277). 

These attempts to investigate school climate and to arrive at gener- 
alistic descriptions of school types, based as they are upon the 
perception of members of the school, are thought provoking and 
obviously have implications for things like strategies for curriculum 
innovation and staff development Programmes, but they do not lend 
themselves necessarily to the task in hand, namely how a school 
might evaluate its own climate, Obviously it may be instructive for a 
school staff to know that their school approximates to one or other of 
Halpin’s ideal types but they are more likely to be concerned with 
what the school ‘feels’ like to each other and to their clientele. For 
example, one school staff considering their own school’s climate 

came up with the following pairs of Opposite notions: 


busy .... 3 inactive 
happy -- DR miserable 
purposeful E TE A I ETS aimless 
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. tense 
apathetic 


relaxed .. 
enthusiastic . 


noisy .... . quiet 

messy . . immaculate 
chaotic . . organised 
WelGOMIN aeaeo aia formidable 

open ... closed 

disciplined . unruly 

confident . . insecure 
stimulating .. lacking motivation 


These items represented the issues felt to be important by mem- 
bers of that school and the completion of the questionnaire produced 
from this list by the head, the staff and parents revealed considerable 
agreement on certain positive and negative aspects of the climate of 
that school. Virtually everyone agreed that the school was a happy 
place, and that the gardens and approaches to the school could be 
tidied up. However, there was disagreement over whether the child- 
ren were motivated by the school or not. Once these areas of 
agreement and dissension had been articulated and the results com- 
municated to all who took part, the school felt that some change and 
some improvement in the climate was possible. It was recognised 
that change would be slow and necessarily minor in the first instance 
but there was a definite belief that the climate of the school was not 
the inevitable consequence of the personalities of the people in the 
school and could be improved in the light of evidence. 


Ways in to Evaluating School Climate 


In considering now how a group of teachers might evaluate the 
climate of their school we shall have to relate the methodology we 
developed in Chapter 2 to the concept of school climate as we have 
just explored it. There will need to be a link between the subject and 
methodology of our enquiry; between what we are enquiring into and 
how we go about it. If, for instance, we took the point that there is 
‘nothing like measurement for clarifying the concepts’ (Pidgeon and 
Yates, 1968) we may search for something which is amenable to 
measurement and measure it. What about the number of pictures in 
the entrance hall or measuring the noise level in decibels? We could 
record the number of minutes each teacher spends talking to parents 
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or count how often children and teachers say ‘please’ and thank you’. 
The problem here immediately is that what is amenable to measure- 
ment and what it is worthwhile and pertinent to evaluate may not 
coincide. Indeed it would be to restrict and distort the scope of our 
enquiry into what we have already demonstrated to be a nebulous 
concept. The choice of technique to be successful must arise from a 
clear appreciation of what the situation demands. 

When considering our first methodological level of strategies, we 
shall have to ask how we might find a ‘way in’, how we shall begin to 
explore our school climate. The very fact that the concept is 
nebulous indicates that we shall need as a school staff to explore it 
rather than to define or measure it. In considering the ‘way in’ we 
shall need to take account of what the effects of such an exploration 
might be and whether we are Prepared to deal with them. We shall 
need to consider how our problem-solving approach will apply; how 
we shall move from identifying what is, to what might be, to what 
should be, and then to what will be. 

Next we shall need to Survey a range of possible techniques suit- 
able for our purposes and situation, their strengths, weaknesses and 
appropriateness, and how they operate. Finally, we shall need to 
relate all this to underlying principles and derivations in order to put 
the whole process into some perspective. 

How then may we begin to evaluate climate as we have considered 
it? Perhaps the first thing might be to describe and explore it as 
widely as possible. What are our perceptions of the school? How does 
it feel to work here as head; as a teacher with many years’ experience; 
as a newly qualified probationer; as peripatetic or supply teacher? 
How does it feel to work here as caretaker, clerk, cook, ‘dinner-lady’, 
cleaner? How does it feel to learn here as a pupil about to leave; as a 
new entrant in the reception class; as a child transferred from another 
school? How does it feel compared with other schools in which 
present staff and children may have taught or learned? What is it like 
as a parent to have your child attend this school? How does it feel to 
visit it as parent, LEA adviser, HMI, tradesman, school welfare offi- 
cer, doctor, dentist, health worker? What do people say of it: neigh- 
bours, colleagues at other schools, newspapers, ex-pupils, ex-staff? 
How does it feel to talk to outsiders about the school; to family and 
friends? 

This notion of ‘feeling’ in response to questions about climate may 
usefully take us straight to our third methodological level. Obviously 
the very idea of a school climate has its origin in the everyday concept 

of climate where the reaction is often one of feeling; how we react to 
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that feeling may well affect what we do and how we do it. We 
ourselves feel the climate as comfortable, or as too hot or too cold, as 
dry or humid, as still or windy. In this everyday sense, climate 
provides the context of our lives: what we wear, whether we need 
additional heating, whether we use water freely or conserve it, 
whether we remain indoors, or move freely in and out, our work and 
leisure habits, what we regularly eat and drink. Interrelationships in 
our eco-system are such that causes and effects are often complicated 
and confused; we can’t take for granted that having made a change we 
can reverse it and restore the system to its former state just because 
we assume the fundamentals of climate are unchanging. 

So what has this to do with evaluating school climate? Firstly, to 
think of a school as an eco-system is to recognise its complexity. The 
more we view it and study it from varying positions the more we shall 
understand it as a whole, relating all the aspects identified earlier in 
the chapter. So to tie up our methodological considerations so far, we 
are going to be looking for specific techniques which will enable us to 
explore the school as an eco-system from as many viewpoints as 
Possible without any predetermined constraint of definition. We 
shall not be surprised, or offended at any viewpoints or descriptions 
expressed, nor shall we interpret any view of any aspect of this 
‘school climate’ as implying that such a view is either right or wrong, 
nor as implying that it should or shouldn’t be. We shall recognise 
that to raise questions in specific ways or merely to suggest investi- 
gating school climate may indeed affect in some way the very climate 
we are evaluating. Becoming aware of these interrelationships may 
mean looking afresh at the school, ‘stepping outside’ it, distancing 
Oneself from the complex network of which one is part and therefore 
being ready to look again at the perceptions which have become a 
Product of how we have grown to see ourselves, our place in the 
School and the school as a whole. f “ee 

One straightforward way into evaluating school climate is simply 
to explore what reactions the term stimulates. For example, a group 
of teachers, asked to suggest words which might describe ‘school 
climate’, suggested over sixty in less than five minutes. Here is a 


selection: 


friendly rejecting hostile organised 
patchy structured disciplined quiet 
chaotic busy dirty formal 
noisy alive forward-looking picturesque 


welcoming working colourful neglecting 
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An extension of that activity was to develop a series of ‘dimen- 
sions’ of climate such as those given on page 52 and each of these 
dimensions invites further questions: do these pairs of words suggest 
discrete categories (like male/female; pupil/teacher; present/absent) or 
do they represent extremes with which to make comparisons? If the 
former, our understanding of ‘climate’ is restricted. In fact, we may 
use the pairs of words as ‘poles’ or think of them as ideals. Hence we 
can use these dimensions and think of whether the school - or we 
ourselves - tend to one or the other pole and if so slightly or a great 
deal. We may ask how placing upon the dimension might vary 
throughout the school day, the term or the year. 

We may then go on to ask how we can recognise these qualities. 
How do we recognise a ‘welcoming’ school for instance? A group of 
teachers from one school suggested for a start: 


impressions on entering 
how people are met 


whether or not parents were made welcome 
how visitors are received 


Yet these suggestions themselves raise others. Granted we may 
recognise a ‘welcoming school’ by the ways visitors are met, by what 
criteria do we actually judge the quality of those ‘meetings’? Another 
group of teachers considering how they might recognise a ‘well- 
ordered’ school suggested they would for example expect: 


an air of purposefulness 

clarity of direction notices 

ease of access 

orderly movement of children 

careful maintenance of storage and displays 

people in the school to know where to find each other 


Such ‘beginning? activities as these will at least allow the explora- 
tion of the concept of school climate to commence. They encourage 
interchange of ideas about school climate, a move to knowing what 
we are talking about. They permit the consideration of criteria and 
introduce consideration of the degree to which these criteria are i? 
evidence. 

A second valuable activity providing a ‘way in’ involves describing 
a school as it seems to whoever is describing it. What do we appre 
ciate in our school? What variations are there amongst us in what We 
appreciate? Of what are we critical? What would we like to see 
changed? What variation is there amongst us? Such an investigatio” 
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is very simple to mount. In several schools staff agreed to identify as a 
start five things they appreciated and would like to have seen retained 
and five they did not appreciate and would like to have seen changed. 
In terms of our climate analogy we might rephrase this as five things 
that made them feel comfortable and five which made them feel 
uncomfortable, Brief written responses are easily collated and circu- 
lated. Such responses are preferably made anonymously as the aim of 
such an exercise is not to identify views with particular persons but to 
identify and explore areas of preferred stability and opportunities for 
change as expressed by the whole staff, and then to expose the range 
of views for all to see. Some schools have extended such exercises to 
include, still anonymously, the views of parents, governors, non- 
teaching staff, visitors and the children themselves. Of course, all we 
have obtained so far are the views of the participants, views which are 
unexamined and undiscussed, but at least such exercises reveal ina 
fairly non-threatening way some perceptions of the school climate 
and attitudes towards them. : 

«To revert to our eco-system model, the next stage will be to 
consider what changes, of all those suggested, are possible. What 
might be the effect of such changes, or of any one of them? How 
might any adjustment affect the whole system? In one school most of 
the staff had identified the use and maintenance of corridor displays 
as something which might merit attention to make the school more 
attractive and ‘welcoming’. Yet some of the teachers appreciated 
their autonomy in planning their own work. What effect might a 
common policy on corridor display have on such autonomy? ‘ 

A third useful ‘way in’ exercise is to invite participants to identify 
ways in which the school is similar to and different from other 
schools they know. Such comparisons could be made with ‘feeder’ 
Schools (nursery or infant) as well as with follow-on schools (junior, 
secondary or high). They could be made with other similar schools 
known to participants, to schools they themselves attended as 
children. In a national competition some years ago children were 
asked to describe the school they would like and the entries were then 
Published (Blishen, 1969). The idea of such a description could 
Provide a fascinating topic for a school project, perhaps involving the 
PTA (Parent-Teachers’ Association) as well. How does this relate to 
Our ‘level’ of principles and derivation? As we know from everyday 
Conversation, weather that is too hot for one is comfortable for 
another, while walking in the snow is not equally attractive to us all. 
To obtain the greatest possible insight into the climate of our school 
we need to look at it through as many eyes as possible in the light of 
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all the possibilities of what it could be. It would be difficult for 
someone whose whole life had been spent in the Arctic and who was 
totally unaware of anything else to conceive that life in a temperate or 
tropical climate might be preferable. In the absence of a basis for 
comparison one is unable to make informed judgements. So our 
principle here is that of necessarily being able to review a whole range 
of alternatives before being in a Position to review the climate of our 
own school in any reasonable way. How can we evaluate the climate 
of our own school without taking into account what else it might be? 
Our suggestions are aimed at extending that range of ‘what it might 
be’. 

It is one thing to ask actual people how they view the school but at 
a deeper level we may wonder what questions might be asked about 
the school by different interests or from the viewpoints of different 
disciplines. Again let us go back to our eco-system model and think of 
the climate of a specific situation. What questions might be asked? A 
meteorologist may ask questions about varying atmospheric pres 
sure, about the amount, type and distribution of precipitation oF 
about range of temperature, A historian might ask questions regard- 
ing the effects on life of past variations in climate. The sociologist 
may ask what patterns of family relationships have developed and 
what affects these. In looking at the school a 
evidence decisions are made and how the 
politician may ask ho 


why, and by what authority? The Psychologist may ask what effects 


l learners, or whether 
preferred ways of learning and teaching are the most effective. The 


philosopher may question the basis of our curriculum or whether it is 
ethical to impose a curriculum upon a child. The economist may ask 
whether our use of time is cost-effective. All of these questions 
demonstrate the variety of viewpoints from which we may consider 
our school climate. Yet, although consciously we may greatly extend 
our concept of what school climate might be, this very richness itself 
may constitute a threat. It is easy to become so conscious of the 
variety of views that we may lose the central concept of the school 
itself. Here the psychological notion of ‘gestalt’ might be a useful 
corrective. The principle of Gestalt, that the whole is more than the 
sum of the parts, is quite vital. Having explored, analysed and come 
to an awareness of the complexity and range of view we must again 
regain the feeling of the school as a single coherent eco-system. Only 
then are we in a position to make a judgement on it. 
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A Selection of Possible School Tasks 
1 A School Climate Word List 


© Summary 


Staff are invited to consider the school from as many points of view as 
possible and to suggest words or phrases to describe its climate. 
These are displayed, or collated and circulated and may lead to 
further development and discussion. 


Techniques 


May be attempted as brainstorm at a staff meeting. Alternatively, 
staff may be asked to write down as many words or short phrases as 
they can which are displayed in the staffroom, or collated as a single 
list, duplicated, and circulated. _ 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Present the task in two stages. First, concentrate on words that 
might be used to describe school climate - could usefully be 
done as a five-minute brainstorm at a staff meeting. Second, ask 
staff to write down their own lists of words/phrases which 
describe the school climate as they themselves feel it. These are 
then collated and circulated (anonymously). 

This second collated list could be used as a check-list; staff ticking 
those descriptions with which they agree. Results can be col- 
lated. Alternatively, the list could be provided with response 
spaces, as many as there are people taking part, and displayed in 
the staf¥-room. Staff then tick those words with which they agree. 
The example is for seven staff, A-G. 


(b 


aS 


Ale loim Ee ete 
welcoming Z | 
chaotic 


formal | jfi | | 


etc. 


Task could be extended to other adults working in the school, to 
PTA members and governors, to parents and visitors. 

Refine and develop the list by discussion and comparison with 
published lists, or lists devised by neighbouring schools. 


(c 
(d 


IS 
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Rationale 


example on page 55 misses the point. The list made must represent a 
co-operative effort since it is the process of doing the task that matters 
most, not the finished list — though if refined this may well form the 
basis of a school statement later on. Exploration is vital since staff are 


this fundamental rationale either by focusing upon the climate as 
staff themselves feel it, or by extending involvement and therefore 


viewpoints beyond the teaching staff to other adults with legitimate 
interests. 


2 Dimensions of School Climate 
Summary 


Opposing pairs of words or phrases are identified which might repre- 
sent dimensions of climatic variation. Such dimensions might be 
categorised, ranked by order of importance or developed to cover the 
whole field. 


Techniques 


Study the lists already produced and identify words that suggest 
opposing descriptions of the same quality. Examine any pairs differ- 
entiated by prefix, for example, friendly - unfriendly; active - inac- 
tive; and clarify the dimension. For instance, ‘friendly’ might suggest 
two distinct dimensions: friendly — hostile or friendly ~ aloof. Take 
care also to avoid Opposing a ‘polar’ word with a neutral one, espe- 
cially easy when using prefixes. For instance, unorganised may 
suggest a mid (neutral) point between organised and disorganised. 
Perhaps ‘organised ~ disorganised? is less clear than ‘structured - 
chaotic’, but perhaps it represents a different dimension. 

This task may usefully be done in small groups, year teams Or 
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random pairs or threes. Each may undertake to identify a given 
number of dimensions, say ten for a start. Collate and circulate 
and/or display. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Try to find a suitable word to describe a dimension. For instance 
the dimension from ‘heavy’ to ‘light’ would be called ‘weight’. 
What about the dimension from ‘chaotic’ to ‘organised’? Could it 
be ‘structure’, ‘routine’. . . or what? 

(b) Try to categorise the dimensions identified by grouping together 
those that seem similar. May be done individually and pooled for 
comparison. 

(c) Examine dimensions in the same group and see if they can be 
combined or refined. 

(d) Asa staff, or in groups, consider how you could use these dimen- 
sions. On what evidence would you draw for each one? How and 
where would you get it? 


Rationale 


If we accept that some schools may be more or less organised, 
welcoming, attractive or stimulating than others then we recognise 
such characteristics as existing as some kind of dimension such that 
in principle it is possible to measure them. It may be that we are at 
the same level as children beginning to conceptualise measurement 
and using words like long/short and light/heavy and then moving on 
to lighter than . . ., shorter than . . ., the same as . . ., or as heavy as 
. ..) before going on to standard units. As long as we can think in 
terms of some schools, classes, rooms and so on being as attractive, 
dull or relaxed as others, while some are more or less formal, noisy or 
busy than others, we demonstrate that we are assessing to what extent 
these characteristics are in evidence, and so by implication we are — 
however crudely — measuring them. If that is the case then, in order 
to communicate our attempts at such measurement effectively, we 
need at least to identify and make explicit such dimensions. Also we 
need, in order to use such dimensions, to explore and exchange views 
about the kinds of evidence upon which such judgements might be 


based. 
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\3 A Dimensional Scale 
Summary 


An agreed set of dimensions (from Task 2) are presented as a scale 
and completed by staff and others in order to compare perceptions. 


Techniques 


Select between ten and twenty dimensions, as far as possible distinct 
from each other and in total covering virtually the whole school 
climate as the school has explored it. Arrange the pairs of words in 
two columns separated by 9 boxes or spaces, for example: 


| inhibiting | ji | | | | stimulating 
rejecting | | | | welcoming 
dull | | | | | | attractive 


Ask each participant to place the school on each dimension as they 
personally feel it (anonymously or not as agreed). Collate and/or 


display. Identify areas of closest and widest degrees of agreement/ 
disagreement for discussion. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Arrange dimensions so that agreed ‘ideal’ poles are all in the 
right-hand column. Number boxes/spaces 1 to 9. Each dimen- 
sion may then be scored and the scores on each dimension 
compared. Rough averages on each dimension (to the nearest 
whole number) can be calculated so that these comparisons may 
be more exact. 

(b) To begin to analyse variation in response, after working out a 
rough average, count for each respondent how many spaces from 
average the response is and then total these variations. The 
higher those scores, the more variable the responses to that 
dimension. Then identify on which dimensions there was most/ 
least variation. Could usefully be followed up in staff discussion. 

(c) Use the scale to compare each teacher’s views of self and school. 
Each teacher first places the school (S) on each dimension as in 
the main task. Then he decides where he would place ‘myself 
(M) on each dimension, thus indicating more or less personal 
compatibility with the school. For each dimension the difference 
can be scored by counting the number of squares from S to M as, 
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for example, in the following table. Scores for all the dimensions 


may then be added together to provide a teacher-school com- 
patibility score, and these scores may be collated and compared. 


TULL 


inhibiting iE | | S | M 1 stimulating 
rejecting M Ss 2 welcoming 
dull SM 0 attractive 


etc. 


= | 


(d) Can be further extended to compare self and colleagues with 
school, each other, ideals and so on (see Cohen, 1976, page 280). 


Rationale 


Such an attempt at scoring, however simple, forces judgements and 
comparisons and ideally raises demands for evidence and justifica- 
tion. Invariably it will bring many different perceptions to light. The 
technique is admittedly crude but so were early attempts to measure 
distance to foreign countries or degrees of loudness. The attempt is 
not to demonstrate that such dimensions have some kind of external 
objective existence capable of accurate measurement but to explore 
and study the way in which we <ntuitively’ judge our school, our- 
selves and each other, to impose some order on our collective think- 
ing and to refine our communication about such characteristics. 


4 The School that Pd Like 


Summary 


Participants write briefly about ‘The School that I’d Like’ and a 
representative selection of contributions is circulated or displayed, to 
be discussed later. This is an excellent task for involving everyone. 


Techniques 


Decide who are to participate: staff and other school-based adults, 
parents, children. Ask participants to write briefly about ‘The School 
that I’d Like’. Organise a ‘selection committee’ drawn from the same 
groups to choose a representative selection which can either be dis- 
played at a PTA meeting or parents’ evening, or printed as a booklet 
and distributed, perhaps to be sold at an open day or in a local shop. 
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Alternatives 


(a) The children’s participation could be organised as a competi- 

tion, the ‘winners’ to be chosen by a joint selection committee. 

The prize might be just inclusion in a display or booklet or some 

other similar acknowledgment. Children who preferred or who 

were insufficiently literate through age or ability could enter a 

picture instead. Some might prefer to write a poem. 

The task might be introduced as a school ‘topic’ involving 

everyone, and the final display presented at a school parents’ 

evening as part of an exhibition about ‘our school’. 

(c) Contributions might be studied by a small group to identify 
regularly occurring issues for further consideration. 

(d) Pass round Edward Blishen’s book, The School that Pd Like 

(e 


(Penguin, 1969). 
Get a local paper to print some contributions! 

(f) An alternative is to ask participants how the school is similar to 
and different from other schools they know or have known. 
Parents and grandparents might enjoy this - but don’t forget 
schools the children have come from or are going to. Children 
who have gone on to secondary schools might very usefully be 
involved - perhaps older brothers or sisters of present pupils. 

Rationale 


(b 


~~ 


~~ — 


We are here lookin 
wide a population 
we perceive it’ to 
fantasy and magic 
we would accept any piece of fantas 


. But since any piece of idealistic 
with their own views of the world and 
by careful Study, gain more insight into 
adults and staff feel they need from a 
overall perceptions; we have a wider 
School as it is and as we perceive it. 


writing proceeds from people, 
their own felt needs, we may, 
what children, parents other 
school and hence extend our 
view against which to put our 


5 Retain and Change 
Summary 


Staff identify five things about the school they would like to see 
retained and five they would like to see changed. The results are 
listed, displayed, discussed. 
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Techniques 


All staff are invited to note down individually five things about the 
school which they approve of and would like to see retained and five 
other things they would like to see changed because they could be 
improved. One or two staff might collate these to draw attention 
to those aspects raised most frequently and those arising only 
occasionally. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Instead of ‘retain and change’, staff could be asked to list things 
they ‘appreciate’ or ‘resent’ or what makes them feel ‘comfort- 
able’ or ‘restless’ in school. This is a useful exercise to do as a 
‘round’ at a staff meeting so long as staff are already sufficiently 
used to working co-operatively. 

(b) Examine the collated lists at a staff meeting. Which are clearly 
concerned with professional matters? Which with personal? 
Which relate to resources? Which to relationships? Which relate 
specifically to children, to parents, to colleagues? 

(c) Instead of just ‘discussing’, focus upon justification. For each 
response ask those who proposed them to say ‘why’ they would 
like to see them retained or changed, why they appreciate or 
resent them. Why won’t ‘Because that’s how it seems to me’ do? 


Rationale 


If we place the actual against the ideal we may recognise congruity or 
incongruity. If the ‘actual’ matches the ‘ideal’ sufficiently well we 
shall be satisfied, if it doesn’t we shall be dissatisfied. The one may 
make us feel comfortable the other uncomfortable - restless or irri- 
tated perhaps. The intention in this task is to recognise that both 
retention and change may be ‘good’ but that a decision to retain is 
just as much a decision as a decision to change, and equally demand- 
ing of justification. Firstly, then, this task makes public the inevi- 
table variation in opinion, secondly, it focuses upon consciously 
doing something about it, and, thirdly, it demands reasoned justifica- 


tion for any such proposals. 


6 A Check-list 


Summary 


A check-list relating to school climate is drawn up after consideri 
examples of published check-lists. pee: 
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Techniques 


Examine some examples of check-lists such as those published by 
Salford, ILEA or Solihull and identify those relating to school 
climate. Ask colleagues to contribute examples and draw up a check- 
list relevant to your particular school. Ask colleagues to complete it 
and compare results. Could usefully be done in pairs or year teams 
before summarising at a staff meeting. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Lock away the completed responses. Try the task again a year 
later and compare the results. 

(b) Ifyour own LEA has produced a check-list, use it and then revise 
it and send it back to your chief adviser. p 

(c) As a focus for staff discussion, where there are differences in 
response, how do these come about? 


Rationale 


This task is simply a way of ‘escaping’ from the particular school. An 
alternative in Task 4 invites comparison with other schools; this task 
extends to using the considered experience of other LEAs since those 
which use check-lists have usually developed them as a co-operative 
exercise between advisers and schools. Hence the intended result is 3 
wider perspective. It goes without saying that finding and using 4 


published check-list is nor to be confused with running to earth what 
we are searching for! 


7 Sauce for the Goose 
Summary 


Staff list ways they themselves like to be treated and compare with 
these statements how they treat others. 


Techniques 


Ask staff to list how they (as people) like to be treated. Results at 
collated and displayed. Then the following questions are considered: 


(a) Do you treat other staff like this? 
(b) Do you treat children like this? 

(c) Do you treat ancillary staff like this? 
(d) Do you treat parents like this? 

(e) Do you treat visitors like this? 

.. . and if not, why not? 
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Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Ask staff to list what they think would encourage or discourage 
parents to send children to the school. Invite some parents 
(selected at random?) to do the same and compare the staff and 
parent lists. 

(b) Could perhaps be tried with some of the (older) children. 


Rationale 


The assumption here is not that teachers should necessarily treat 
others in all respects as they themselves like to be treated since as 
teachers they are playing a particular role. We don’t expect a bus 
driver to play the role of a passenger even though both are human 
beings. The point is to identify interaction on the basis of mutual 
respect for persons as fellow human beings, irrespective of age, role 
or status, and then to consider how the particular roles of teacher, 
pupil, head, parent, and so on require differential treatment within 
that area of general respect. The school climate will reflect this 
distinction. 


8 Outside Inside 2 
Summary 


Interested outsiders are invited to visit the school and experience it at 
work. Questions are raised without prior agreement on what areas to 
cover. 


Techniques 


Invite one or more outsiders, preferably not closely connected with 
the school, to visit for a day. Teachers from other schools, advisers, 
staff from neighbouring university/polytechnic/college education 
departments might for example be approached. At the end of the day 
the visitor could either ask questions about what has been experi- 
enced (Why do . . .? What is. . .?) or comment upon what reactions 
he has felt. This could be done in writing or at a staff meeting. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Schools might associate in pairs or threes so that visiting might 
be reciprocal. 

(b) Outsiders need not be teachers. In fact non-teachers might ask 
questions which are less constrained by a ‘teacher’s viewpoint’. 

(c) Questions, if written, could be duplicated and answered 
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individually by each member of the staff so that replies could be 
compared. 


Rationale 
This task is based on Principles derived from anthropology. In 
essence its essential characteristic is to seek a new perspective on a 


situation in which we are so involved that our own involvement will 


affect our Perceptions; we see and feel what we expect to see or feel. 
Maybe what makes us fe 


s feel ‘comfortable’ or ‘appreciative’ has no 
rational basis for retention 
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attached to the school with its own teacher and there is an auxiliary 
who, though spending most of her time in the nursery unit, occa- 
sionally helps in the ‘main building’. The school has a part-time 
secretary and with the exception of the caretaker all the adults who 
work in the school are female. When the children leave the infant 
school they usually go on to attend the nearby junior school, before 
transferring at the age of eleven to a comprehensive school in the 
local market town to which they travel by bus. 

The school has enjoyed a period of stability, all the teachers having 
spent several years teaching there. Numbers on roll have fallen in 
recent years but there has been a levelling off in this decline and a rise 
in numbers is likely if some planned building in the village is to take 
place. As all the teachers live locally, there is little prospect of 
changes in personnel in the near future, none of the staff being near 
retirement age. Thus the school has the air ofa calm, settled environ- 
Ment in which little change can be expected. However, the head- 
teacher and her colleagues have felt for some time that they may be in 
danger of being ‘cut off from the outside world’. This feeling was 
exacerbated when the nearest college of education was closed thus 
ending visits from students on teaching practice. The school staff 
have regularly attended in-service courses and the school has always 
endeavoured to keep up to date with curricular developments, par- 
ticularly in the field of reading. School self-evaluation seemed there- 
fore to meet the particular needs of this school, a school which was 
beginning to feel ready to ‘give itself a shake’ and ‘step back from 
Itself to see what it is really doing’. Thus, a programme for school 
Self-evaluation was begun with enthusiastic support from all 
concerned. 


Our second school, Melville Street Primary, is a large two-storey 
red brick Edwardian building dating from 1909. It has over 300 
Pupils and a staff consisting of the head and twelve full-time teachers. 
Although in the centre ofa large conurbation and having many of the 
associated problems it has not been in receipt of a Social Priority 
Allowance and its staff generally feel their school has fewer concerns 
than some of its neighbours. Approximately twenty percent of the 
Pupils come from ethnic minority backgrounds and their language 
heeds are catered for by a peripatetic teacher of English asa Foreign 
Language who visits the school three times a week. In addition, there 
is a half-time remedial teacher at the school. i 

A major change in the life of the teachers in the school occurred 
When the present primary school was formed by the amalgamation of 
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i d junior schools which had previously occupied one 
age hee y a each. The previous heads retired and a new 
headteacher, in his thirties, was appointed to bring about the merger. 
Despite the proximity of the previously separate infant and junior 
schools he found that they had had little to do with each other and 
that his new staff were made up of two quite distinct groups. Fortu- 
nately there had been no redundancies or redeployment as a result of 


the amalgamation and all teachers had been able to keep their 
previous gradings. 


The new head and his deputy, who had previously worked in the 


infant school, worked hard to create a school which would meet the 
demands of the situation and after two years it was felt that consider- 
able progress had been made. However, there were still glaring areas 
of weakness and still two distinct ‘camps’ in the school. The head, at 
one of the regular staff meetings he had inaugurated, suggested 
beginning a programme of school self-evaluation to ‘identify prob- 
lems and seek solutions’. The suggestion, and particularly the notion 
of peer group scrutiny that was involved, was not universally wel- 
comed, especially by some of the older members of staff. However, 
there was no outright hostility and sufficient active support was 
given for an agreement to be reached to ‘give it a try for one term’. 


Byron and Melville Street Review School Climate 
To begin their programme o 
Infants fel 


Particularly to new children. 


Accordingly, the Chairman of the Board of 


Governors, 
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and attractive, a large number of parents commented unfavourably 
upon the appearance of the cloakrooms in the school, the area where 
often parents and children entered the building, and, particularly, 
the flower beds that lined the pathway to the school. There was also 
some criticism expressed in the replies concerning the amount of 
information provided by the school concerning social activities orga- 
nised by the staff. 

At a staff meeting held after the questionnaires had been analysed 
the staff expressed gratification at the high level of favourable 
comments and it was resolved that efforts should be made to enhance 
the attractiveness of the entrance to the building, that a regular 
newsletter would be organised in co-operation with the Friends of 
the School, and that the headmistress would make every effort to 
urge the Local Authority to do something about tidying up the 
flowerbeds. It was also felt important that the parents should be told 
of the results of the inquiry and what was being done as a result. 

The self-evaluation exercise therefore began at Byron with a fair 
degree of success. The staff had experienced some positive feedback 
from parents and had been quickly able to do something to improve 
the already high standing of the school in the village. They eagerly 
awaited the next stage in the programme. 


The staff of Melville Street tackled the notion of evaluation of the 


climate of their school by a two-fold procedure. In a staff meeting it 
on the atmosphere in the 


had been suggested that a major influence 
school was the fact that, until recently, the staff had been members of 
two separate and distinct schools, and that this had tended to produce 
separate ‘camps’ which were conducive neither to harmony nor to a 
unified ‘educational drive’. It was agreed that in order to focus atten- 
tion on this and to seek suggestions for dealing with it each member 
of staff would identify three things they would wish to retain in the 
School and three things that they would wish to change. These views 
would be anonymous and would be analysed by the deputy head. It 
was also agreed to organise a school-wide creative writing exercise 
around the topic ‘The school that I would like’ in order to try to 
ascertain the children’s reactions to the school and its atmosphere. 
The staff responses, as expected, produced a multiplicity of views 
and it was difficult for the deputy head to categorise them. However, 
it became apparent that several members of staff were able to identify 
a sense of commitment to the community and they expressed the 
desire to retain and develop this. On the negative side several 
teachers indicated that there was an element of division amongst 
staff, that the amalgamation was still producing tensions, and that 
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these occasionally made life in the staff-room less than pleasant. The 
latter point was reported by the deputy head and whilst most teachers 
expressed a willingness to promote more harmony through such 
devices as social outings, stafF-pupil rounders games, more involve- 


ment in the PTA and so on, at least one fairly senior member of staff 
denied the existence of sep: 


that the exercise had been a 


tions had been forthcomi 


phase was likely to be > he recognised that the next 


rather more taxing. 


i 


4 Evaluating the Curriculum 


«Curriculum is central to the notion of a school and any programme of 
-school self-evaluation must focus directly upon the curriculum 


Operating in that school. Indeed many educationists would argue that 
the evaluation of a school is, in practice, very similar in range and 
intentions to the evaluation of its curriculum. ‘Curriculum’ is one of 
those terms, common in education, which have a variety of connota- 


- tions depending upon who is using the term and in what context. 


Some writers would offer a very narrow definition of the word such 
as ‘presented instructional content’ (Maccia and Maccia, 1966), 
relating it purely to the content of what is taught to pupils. Other 
writers use a wider concept which includes notions ofa purpose to 
Which the curriculum is directed; statements about the organisation 
and the presentation of subject matter as well as the content. It is this 
wider interpretation which is adopted here and we would accept 
Bell’s (1971) definition: ‘. . . the offering of socially valued know- 
ledge, skill and attitudes made available to (pupils) through a variety 
of arrangements during the time they are at school’. This definition 
makes clear that what is taught in school is selected to serve some 
socially and presumably educationally desirable purpose; that the 
content of curricula includes cognitive, affective and practical 
elements; that the content can be transmitted to pupils by a variety of 
teaching styles and organisational arrangements; and that the curricu- 
um is a continuously transmitted message. 

School self-evaluation will need to take account of all these aspects 
Of the curriculum, for, despite recent suggestions towards the devel- 
pment of a nationally agreed framework for the curriculum and 
Notions of a common core curriculum, the curriculum of one school 
may be different from that of another in terms of aims, content, and 
Preferred teaching styles. For example, the curriculum of the 
bag Tyndale Junior school which gained notoriety in the early 

s for having an extreme ‘progressive ethos might reasonably be 
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considered to be different from that, say, of any traditional church 
primary school, and these differences can be noted without implying 
either approval or disapproval of either curricular style. 

This latter point indicates one of the major problems associated 


with curriculum evaluation - the place of judgement. As we shall 
see, some evaluation model: 


‘aspects whilst others are pri 
participants in order to ar 


ment of ‘happy, cheerful and well behaved’ individuals then the 
manifestation of this ai 
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communication. Evaluation of the hidden curriculum implies 
uncovering those unintended and, potentially detrimental, aspects of 
life in school as the child is exposed to varying curricular experiences 
as shown for example by Holt (1969) and Jackson (1968). 

What these activities have in common is that they all involve the 

“collection and analysis of information. Given our earlier commit- 
ment to the necessity of linking evaluation to action, it is reasonable 
to suggest that this curricular information should be used to aid 
the policy-making process of the school. Cronbach (1963) defines 
curriculum evaluation as ‘the collection and use of information to 
“make decisions about an educational programme’, and this definition 
is consistent with our overall appraisal strategy for the school in all its 
manifestations. ; 

How then to proceed? Galton (1980) has written that “one should 
never worry about missing out on the latest evaluational theory 
because, like trains, there will be another along after a short interval 
and this indeed has a ring of truth about it. The educationist can be 
faced with a bewildering array of potential models for curriculum 
evaluation. The earliest approach is that usually associated with 
Tyler (1949). This is often known as the classical model of 

“curriculum evaluation. Tyler argued that evaluation should involve 
nothing more than the detection of any discrepancy between what 
Was intended before the curriculum was put into operation (the aims 
and objectives of that curriculum) and the learning that pupils 
achieve. The evaluation task is therefore essentially that of the 
determination of the shortfall between intention and actuality. 
Unintended learning cannot be considered because the evaluator is 
constrained by his task of checking the level of success of the 
Curriculum designer’s proposals. This view of evaluation 1s 1n fact 
little more than the sampling of assessments, and it concentrates 
Solely on the products of the curriculum. It is unable to take any 

account of incidental or additional learning; it can provide little, if 
any, information about the educational processes which produced 
the learning to be measured and, of course, it is unable to offer 
anything by way of an insight into hidden aspects of the curriculum. 

As it is a heavily psychometric approach it resembles closely the 

formalised and standardised testing that many schools do at regular 
intervals and therefore cannot be said to contribute to our wider 

Concept of school self-evaluation. . 

Many alternative models for curriculum evaluation have been 

Proposed following Tyler’s lead. Some have been elaborations upon 

the classical approach; others reactions to it. Worthy of mention is the 
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model offered by Stake (1967), sometimes called the countenance 
model. Stake criticises Tyler’s approach as being too restrictive and 
suggests that to understand fully and appreciate the complete counte- 
nance of a curriculum means that the evaluator must be concerned to 
produce as complete a description of that curriculum as possible and 
to be aware of the judgements that interested parties will make of it. 
He must therefore seek to describe accurately the conditions that 
were present during the planning of the curriculum, the transactions 


that occur within it and the outcomes, learning and otherwise, that 
result. Furthermore, at each of these sta 
the evaluator must b 


; i eps t that those concerned 
A nia a8, transmitting and receiving the curriculum will all 

pinions about 1t, opinions which will be of use in determining 
future curricular Policy, 


by som jecti 
matce on y € supposedly objective 


or ‘anthropological’, 
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more concerned with the complexity, the uniqueness and the 
processes of curricular encounters. They argue that whereas evalu- 
ation following a Tylerian mode of operation tends to reduce highly 
complicated social situations to a meaningless set of statistics or 
scores, illuminative evaluators seek to ‘screen in’ rather than ‘screen + 
out’ the complexity that is the curriculum and thereby celebrate the 
uniqueness of the curriculum in each school setting. They set out to 
achieve this by a process which they call ‘progressive focusing’ which 
entails a study of the ‘instructional system’ of the school - this we 
could equate with the formal curriculum - and the ‘learning miliew’ 
which embodies notions of both the transactional and the hidden 
curriculum. A variety of social anthropological techniques are used, 
such as participant observation, interviews, check-lists, diaries and 
questionnaires. As the evaluator begins to understand something of 
the realities of the curriculum under consideration from each partici- 
Pant’s point of view, he is able to concentrate upon major issues in 
that curriculum and by cross checking his own perceptions against 
those of the participants, both teachers and pupils, a recognisable ⁄ 
picture of that curriculum will emerge. This will contain sufficient 
information for diagnostic and policy-making purposes as well as 
having more generalisable implications for our understanding of 
Curricular processes. on 
Although illuminative or ‘new wave’ evaluation has been criticised 
for having an inadequate theoretical basis and for being more akin to 
investigative journalism than serious educational enquiry, it has had 
a great influence on curriculum evaluation practices both in Britain 
and abroad. Normally associated with innovation, it 1s a model 
which involves ideas of use to the self-evaluating school. ; 
What all the above models of curriculum evaluation have in 
Common is that they assume the presence of an external evaluator 
and, of course, normally this will not be the cast. We need therefore 
to seek evaluational styles or packages which will inform this phase of 
a school self-evaluation programme. As already stated some of the 
methods and principles outlined by Parlett and Hamilton could be of 
use and these ideas are extended in two packages of school-based 
curriculum evaluation activities that are available. _ ; 
The Schools Council publication “The Practical Curriculum 
(1981) emerged in part as a response to DES suggestions for a 
National framework for the curriculum, and contains, as its title 
Suggests, many practical ideas for a school wishing to inaugurate, 
Sustain and evaluate a curriculum development policy. In the section 
ON monitoring the curriculum a good deal of emphasis is placed on 
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i i i f the key questions 
il’s point of view. It is suggested that one o he ke 1 
a peste EN evaluation should be concerned with ‘finding out 


use of time is covered, as are issues os 
i i i i m 

continuity and progression. Finally, the matching of curricular ai 

is considered, 


esource pack, ‘Curriculum in Action: <4 
approach to evaluation? (Ashton er al., 1980), is another highly pra 


: e 
uld serve as a useful starting point for th 
school interested in evaluating j i 


What did the pupils actually do? 
hat were they learning? 

How worthwhile was jt? 

What did I (the teacher) do? 

What did I (the teacher) learn? 
hat do I intend to do now? 


x ; in 
the evaluation process in neon: 

Hot to adopt particular learn 
resources, 

Extending these examples teachers have had access over the wi 
twenty years or SO to a series of Proposals about the aims, structur' 
and content of the ey. u Plowden Report (DES, 1967), 
for instance, aq view of ‘progressive’, col 
Onsideration of the curr acne 

» Science and mathematics, ene 
; pressive arts, The Aims of Primary Educati 
study to which we f 1975a) 
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it was (given a more ‘back to basics’ mood in recent years). However, 
it remains a pertinent study and a useful starting point for schools 
reviewing their curricular aims from scratch. 

More recently HMI in the Primary Survey (DES, 1978) noted a 
series of weaknesses in the primary curriculum, most markedly in the 
teaching of science, art and craft, history and geography. They made 
a series of suggestions about the need to match tasks to children’s 
abilities, the use of some semi-specialist teaching, and increased 
involvement of scale-post holders in curriculum decision-making. 
The schedules which HMI used as a basis for their observations of 
schools give a clear insight into their thinking on the shape and 
content of the primary school curriculum. They are printed in the 
Report (Annex B; page 209ff.) and themselves are a stimulating 
Starting point. 

We have already noted in passing the plethora of documents 
emanating from the DES in recent years; in particular The School 
Curriculum (DES, 1981a) which gave quite clear curricular guidance 
for schools. The suggestions are at a level of some generality but, 
supported by Circular 6/81 (DES, 1981b), schools are required to set 
out their aims in writing and to make it part of their work regularly to 
assess how far the education they provide matches these aims. In 
relation to the primary school curriculum the document recom- 
mends more breadth rather than a return to basics, and whilst 
retaining a high priority for English and mathematics it stresses that 
Science, history, geography, music, art and craft all need to find their 
Places, and also that there should be a concern for pupils personal 
and social development. Finally, the document calls for a multiracial 
element in the curriculum and for some consideration of Britain’s 
Place in the European Community. : i 

Schools thus have a very clear official lead concerning what is 
expected of them, and further evidence was provided in a speech to 
the North of England Education Conference in Sheffield by Sir 
Keith Joseph (1984) when he said that ‘the curriculum needs to 
accord more than it does now with four principles: breadth, 
relevance, differentiation, and balance.’ A school may well find it a 
valuable exercise to consider the extent to which its curriculum 
Meets these criteria, and further help in this consideration is available 
in Schools Council Working Paper 75; ‘Primary Practice (1983). It 
Offers a variety of practical suggestions for schools seeking to review 
and develop their curricula. For example it suggests a variety of ways 
of describing a curriculum: as subjects, as a process, as the study of 
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to their particular schools, a dang 
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adopted different approaches to 
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reviewing their aims. In the first case all the teachers individually 
wrote ideas down and then together in random pairs agreed joint 
statements. These joint statements were put in turn to the rest of the 
staffand a school statement gradually developed. In the second case a 
school started with the 72 aims from Pat Ashton’s (1975) research 
already mentioned. Staff individually selected the ten aims they 
considered most important and then, in two groups of four or five, 
agreed a joint list. Finally the two groups combined and agreed a 
school statement. What both of these schools intentionally avoided 
was starting with the schools’ current statements. 

Another school when considering school climate had identified 
discipline in a fairly restricted sense as a cause for concern - move- 
ment in corridors, conversation with staff and ancillaries, tidiness 
and so on. The staff then moved on to explore what opportunities 
there were for developing self-discipline throughout the curriculum. 
An infant school staff made an intensive study of scientific under- 
standing focusing upon identifying opportunities for developing 
such understanding whenever they occurred throughout the school 
day. Others have taken science, mathematics or language and 
reviewed the whole curriculum to identify opportunities for 
exploiting interrelationships. One school made a careful analysis of a 
School play in which every child and teacher (and many parents) were 
involved in some way, identifying opportunities for learning which it 
Provided, intentional and unintentional. Several schools have made 
detailed studies of the resources for learning in particular curriculum 
areas, endeavouring to identify criteria by which their appropriate- 
Ness and effectiveness might be judged. 
Phi of these projects have provided 
al appear not to be any obvious crit 

ue of these various approaches may 


i € may note, however, that in each i 
Mportant and accessible to those particular schools at a particular 


time, In all cases staff found they were questioning more carefully 
Matters they had previously taken for granted. In most casts atten- 
tion had been given to choosing appropriate methods and the con- 
Straints of the methods appreciated. This brief review of some 
Schools’ explorations in evaluating the curriculum illustrates and 
aoe again the eclectic nature of our approach. Our consider- 

On of ‘ways in’ will display this variety as a useful corrective to the 
at of a narrow or idiosyncratic approach arising from a 
Chool’s recent history or the effect of evangelical fervour associated 


Wi A 3 
th conversion to a specific dogma. 


insight of various kinds and 
eria against which the relative 
be judged against each other. 
case they were agreed to be 
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A reference back to Chapter 2 (pages 42-5) may provide some 
examples of how consideration of methodology and of curriculum 
may be mutually illuminating. Let us for instance return to the 
classical model of curriculum development mentioned on page 75. 
This is sometimes shown diagrammatically as a cyclic process (for 
example, Wheeler, 1967, page 31 ; Rowntree, 1982, page 19): 


CN 


Evaluation Objectives 
Assessment Structured learning 
experiences 


tentions are realised. 
1S Not as straightforward as it seems iS 
e school which ; ; 8 
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measure how far these skills were being attained, it became apparent 
that although the label ‘comprehension skills’ had evoked universal 
support there was little common understanding of its meaning. 
Attention therefore was refocused on developing descriptions of 
these skills and of how they might be recognised. What commenced 
as an exercise in quality control became translated into an exercise 
in analysis, classification, description and communication. This 
particular case demonstrates the value of being able to sidestep, an 
example of what Edward de Bono (1967, 1971) calls lateral thinking. 
Rather than this attempt at evaluation being a failure, its success lay 
in dealing with a more fundamental problem than the one originally 
identified. 
A quite different ‘way in’ to evaluating the curriculum is to review 
-the school’s curricular aims. Here, instead of taking the system as 1t is 
and examining the quality of output it produces, we step right 
Outside the system and in effect question its existence. We have 
already noticed how two schools set about reviewing their aims and 
there are issues here of fundamental importance. Evaluation of 
curricular aims means not only raising questions about the aims 
themselves but, as we stressed on page 24, questions about how the 
aims are to be determined. In the first case we described, the starting 
Point was a recognition that each teacher had the right to an indi- 
vidual view and a responsibility to make that view explicit and 
Public, but it was also recognised that these views needed to be 
argued, and eventually agreed, in a coherent form by the whole staff. 
In the second case, the staff realised that they had come to accept the 
current statement of aims almost as part of the school structure and 
therefore sought a way of escaping from their current circumscribed 
View. But we may now go further and ask whether it is sufficient that 
the school’s aims derive from the staff alone or, to take another view, 
whether the headteacher alone should have that responsibility. What 
Other insights may be used? Who else should be involved? Why, and 
how? In terms of our methodological level of principles, we are here 
drawing upon political ideas, considering the location and use of 
Power and the political processes by which decisions are made. 
pending on who makes decisions we may compare a school with 
Monarchy, dictatorship, oligarchy, democracy or anarchy. How the 
school’s aims are determined is an exercise in political decision- 
making which must necessarily represent the power structure of the 
School ~ and of its position in relation to external authority. 
A ‘way in’ to evaluation of the curriculum by observing what 
children are actually doing leads us into a consideration of methods 
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which derive from anthropology or ethnology. Maybe the most diffi- 
cult problem in this approach is to distinguish between observations 
and interpretations; between what children are doing and what they 
seem to us to be doing. A brief reference to Gestalt psychology may 
remind us that we tend to interpret in such a way as to make sense of 
what we observe. The Gestalt school of psychology arose in the early 


years of this century and was at first a reaction 
behaviour in terms of ‘ 


tioned responses. It e 
activities were mor 
such elements were 
experience and pre: 
experience so that 


€ than a mere sum of discrete elements, and that 
related by the organism to the totality of previous 
sent intention. We fit our observations to our 
we feel we understand. That what is observed may 
be capable of other interpretations by people with other frames of 
reference often does not occur to us; the hidden curriculum is clearly 
not far away. An example common in many schools is seen in the 
roles particular children play in group work of various kinds: topic 
work, crafts, team games, drama. Some invariably seem to end up 


ervations of what children are doing, 
n other aspects such as penn 

or managing resources, This indeed was the 
case in another example that comes to mind, and we have already 
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poppin aaah major building operations. For some teachers 

aiid neta ra ate that the children were simply getting unruly 

reacting to See andling; for others it was that the children were 

diopeni A aiene operations and that the problem would 

Sees = the builders; for a few the problem didn’t exist 

Gidor ot te ad not been aware of it - though they used the same 

tatier at m e A ie times as their colleagues. Having raised the 

pene staff meeting and revealed a variety of interpretations, 
igations developed something like this: 

1 Comment on running in corridors. 

: m T observations by staff of various aspects of discipline and 

hel in locations other than corridors; attitude to ancillary 

pers, tidiness around the school and so on. 

ipline and control: a search for 

ble and unacceptable behaviour. 
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Switch of attention to the idea of self-control and self-discipline in 
line are imposed by the 


t i 3 se 
ne curriculum; what kinds of discip 
urriculum ifa child is to experience success in learning. 


Identification of some examples: 
(a) Motor control of writing and 
(b) knives, musical instruments, measuring ins 
balance in walking along a bench or beam; 
(c) co-operation in successful team or group work; 
(4) computational accuracy to achieve correct answers; 
(e) concentration in enjoying a storys 
(£) careful observation in scientific inves 
met this time the question had changed from “How can we impose 
i i i idors?’ to ‘What opportunities are 
developing self-control/self- 


re for the teaching role?’ 


which last two ‘ways in’ focus more specifically on some ways in 
chapte the total curriculum may be broken down. Earlier in the 
hon h (page 73) we mentioned that the curriculum could be 

ght of in terms of knowledge, skills and attitudes, or of cognitive, 


affect; ni sE 
tive and practical elements. An approach which is now familiar 


to m 
any teachers is that in any curriculum area we can recognise 


drawing implements, scissors, 
truments; 


tigation. 
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various domains of educational development, and within se 
domain a hierarchy whereby one level provides a foundation for t 7 
next. Cognitive and affective domains have been extensively Sa 
(for example by Bloom et al., 1956, and Krathwohl ez al., 1964) an a 
psycho-motor domain described (for example by Harrow, 1972). 
More recently a series of discussion Papers has been issued by the 
APU, on Personal and Social Development (DES, 1981), Physical 
Development (DES, 1983a), and Aesthetic Development (DES, 
1983b). We suggest that primary teachers could well review each 
curriculum area in terms of five domains: 


(a) Cognitive - the intellectual aspects. What facts, concepts and 
rules are involved? 


(b) Affective - the attitudinal aspects. What attitudes and feelings 
are involved? 


(c) Psycho-motor — the physical control aspect. What physical skills, 
manual dexterity and control need to be developed? 

(d) Inter-personal - the social aspect. What kind of personal inter- 
action is necessary for successful work? 

(€) Intra-personal - the self-knowledge as 
are there for each child to know hi 
awareness, confidence and a sense o 


pect. What opportunities 
mself better, to develop self- 

f identity? 
obviously relate strongly to certain areas 
(psycho-motor to craft work or PE, inter-personal to drama and s0 
f any aspect of the curricu 
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A Selection of Possible School Tasks 


1 Identifying our Aims 
Summary 


/ Staff identify the aims of the school as they currently understand 
them and exchange their views. 


Techniques 


oo write down what they understand the aims of the school to be 

ithout discussing them or referring to any documents which might 
be available. No further guidance as to extent, detail or form should 
be given but prior agreement should be sought on whether or not the 
Statements should be anonymous. The resulting statements are then 
displayed in the staff-room or collated, duplicated and circulated. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Study the statements and make three lists, 


aims which appear in some form or other in 
to include aims which appear on less than half the lists; the third 


to include aims that appear on one list only. (A fourth list might 
identify any examples of contradictory aims.) 

(b) Once the statements are displayed, staff can add notes or 
comments clarifying, questioning, answering or extending them. 

(©) Alongside the lists are displayed any current school documents 
or extracts from them which have some bearing on the school’s 
aims. 

(d) The exercise is repeated, staff this ti 
the aims should be. Alternatively, 
displayed list. 

Rationale 


one to include those 
every list; the second 


me stating what they think 
these are added to the 


ng aims but by perceiving them. Ina 
f the current formal curriculum, the 
s in practice. The basic 


~ ais task starts not by proposi 
ASe it is each teacher’s view 0 
Point from which the curriculum derive: 
Principle is that of differentiating between formal institutional state- 
mee and personal interpretations and perceptions of them. It is not 

ais e confused with observing what actually happens in the 
ha sroom on the one hand, nor with views about what ought to be on 
ana ae Ideally it will focus attention upon the degree of common 
bh idiosyncratic understanding and perception amongst the staff 
ea = will remind staff of what is actually written down. The essen- 
ontribution of this task to evaluation is that it helps to determine 
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the clarity of the school’s written statements and the degree to thors 
these provide a sound basis for effective communication, unde 

standing and perception amongst the staff. The curriculum in action 
derives not so much from what is written in a formal document as 


from what each teacher thinks is intended - and perhaps from what 
is thought should be intended; hence, extension (d). 


2 Curriculum Priorities 


Summary 


Having identified a number of curricular aims, either from Task 1(d) 
or elsewhere, staff are asked to compare their relative importance. 
Technique 


Identify about ten curricular aims re 
range of concerns emer 
order on an A4 sheet, 
for responses. Each te: 
most important as ‘1’ 


Presenting as far as possible the 
ging from Task 1 and write them in random 
leaving a few columns on the right-hand side 
acher individually marks the aim she considers 
and least important as ‘10’, continuing until all 
are ranked and avoiding ties - an easy way out! Then in twos and 


threes they attempt to work out a joint ranking, finally collating a 
ranking as a staff exercise, 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Instead of using the material already produced, use published 
lists. For example, 


the exercise could start by reviewing the 72 
aims in Pat Ashton’s study already referred to (Ashton et al., 
1975), each person choosing what she considered to be the ten 
most important aims. These would then be collated and the final 
ten chosen by each person ticking ten and the votes determining 
the result. O 


ther sources of material are various LEA check-lists, 
the HMI Survey (DES, 1978 


tical Curriculum’ 


(c) 


(d) Analyse how the rankings emer: 
far as they are abl 


. m r as 
ged. Invite individuals to say> 
of the various ai 


: TA e 
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give a clear structure and brief. Stage I is usually a round to make 
all the answers explicit, each statement brief and uninterrupted. 
Stage II is usefully questioning for clarification and extension. 
Stage III is discussion, debate and argument. 

(e) Replace by ‘essential-unessential’ rather than more/less 
important. 


Rationale 


Particular curricular aims are sometimes thought of as self-evident 
by those who subscribe to them. But aims derive from and reflect 
fundamental values and therefore such ‘self-evident’ aims may not be 
Tecognised by those who hold them as ‘symptoms’ of their own 
fundamental views about life, government and politics, law and 
order, freedom, economics, equality of opportunity, religion or 
morality. It is essential in this task therefore to appreciate that its 
Purpose is not to produce a final agreed list, neither is it to imply that 
there are any correct orders of priority nor to suggest that no two 
alms may be of equal importance. The importance of the task lies in 
the process of struggling with priorities, finding adequate reasons for 
Justifying choices expressed, considering how to resolve conflicting 
views, and identifying basic values on which particular aims rest. 
There are several implications here but two are identified as particu- 
larly important. Firstly, since the task relates so closely to basic 
values, it is especially necessary to distinguish between authority and 
Status; the validity of any argument does not necessarily depend on 
the status or experience of the person who makes it. Secondly, such 
judgements and justifications will need later to be compared with 
tangible expressions of priorities; how they relate to allocations of 
time, money and space, and to staff expertise and experience. 


3 Domains of Learning 
Summary 


Staff are asked to identify different kinds of 
examples from their current experience 
Curriculum areas. 


learning and to give 
in several different 


Techniques 


Examples of domains are presented at a staff meeting and considered. 


hese may be simply the ‘knowledge, skills and attitudes’ mentioned 
on page 73 or a more developed categorisation such as that stemming 
from the work of Benjamin Bloom and his co-workers. We suggest 
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the five detailed earlier in this chapter on page 86. Each domain is 


taken in turn and examples suggested by staff covering all age groups 
and curricular areas. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Devise a simple worksheet, for example an A4 sheet turned 
sideways and divided into five columns headed: 


Domains of Learning 


Intellectual) Attitudes/ Physical 


Social and Self-knowledge 
Feelings control and co-operative and identity 
dexterity learning 


Use one worksheet for each area of 
language, topic work, assembly, 
examples from time to time du: 
Compare results with colleagues. 
(b) Extend (a) so that over a series 

is considered in turn, thus ex; 

for varied kinds of learning in 

tions there might be for the 

learning experiences or time all 
Rationale 


activity: maths, PE, drama, 
science, playtime, etc. Note down 
ring a day under all five columns. 


of meetings each curriculum area 
ploring at all levels Opportunities 
each area, Consider what implica- 


teaching role or for modifying 
Ocations, 


4 Same and Different 
Summary 

A list of subjects or curriculum areas is drawn up and these 
are compared with each other to 

differences, 


identify their similarities and 


Techniques 
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Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Make out a list of all possible pairs of ‘subjects’ leaving a space 
below each, and make enough copies for all staff to have their 
own. Ask each teacher to state for each pair at least two ways 
in which the subjects are the same (or similar) and two ways in 
which they are different. Collate the results on a large sheet in 
the staff-room and invite staff to look at the total list adding any 
more similarities and differences they can think of and putting 
question marks against any they do not agree with. Argue the 
ones questioned, informally or at a staff meeting. 

(b) Invite some of the older children to do this task as well, 
Sere the results in the hall, foyer or other suitable common 
place. 

(c) Develop into a joint exercise displayi 
responses together and inviting parents, 
become involved as well. 


ng staff and children’s 
governors and others to 


Rationale 

on and segregation of know- 
linary approach, recognising 
ween disciplines we initiate 
laying secure foundations for 


Here we are considering the integrati 
ledge. One argument stresses a discip 
that when we clearly distinguish bet 
children into rational ways of thinking, 
later work. Another argument stresses a psychological approach, that 
children are not interested in or ready for such differentiations and 
that we should present them with the ‘seamless robe of knowledge’ of 
the Hadow Report (Board of Education, 1931). This task circum- 
vents either dogma by requiring exploration of our curriculum as we 
Operate it. By identifying ways in which each subject is different 
from the others we explore logical distinctions; by identifying ways in 
which it is the same or similar to others we identify opportunities for 
defensible integration. As a result we have further criteria against 


Which to evaluate our current practice. 


5 Spot the Subject 


Summ 

ary 

and the remainder of the 
chosen subject appears, 
e may be for appropriate 


A subject or curriculum area is chosen 
beatin analysed to identify where the 

OW it is treated and what opportunities ther 
Pedagogical response. 
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Techniques 


Choose a given ‘subject’ and consider what is involved in = m 
Language and mathematics are obvious examples, but thin thes 
about music, or art or PE or social learning. Then select a nor: os 
school week and ask each teacher to keep a diary of that wee 

activities. Examine the whole diary to see where the chosen subject 


was in any way in evidence. Pass the diaries round staff and consider 
the implications informally with colleagues. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Extend to consider what 
teacher. For example, if P 
diary in three columns: 


the implications might be for the 
E is the chosen ‘subject’ arrange the 


ee eee ee! 

Activity How is PE in What is my teaching 
evidence? role? 

Science (e.g. Handling equip- Individual coaching 

investigating ment and speci- 


in use of equipment 
plants’ needs for mens, and the handling of 
water), specimens; demon- 
Stration and moni- 
toring of reading 
the water level in 
Measuring jar. 


(b) Identify an activit 
visit, the police w 
of activity normal 
to identify how th 


Rationale 
One of the possible results of thinking in terms of subjects or separate 
curriculum areas is to restr 


example, science and PE m 
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Many teachers will have used some kind of flow-chart or concept 
map to explore the ‘subject’ possibilities of a class topic. Our experi- 
ence is that this can sometimes lead to rather artificial and predeter- 
mined plans of work, distorting subjects to ‘get them in’. The task 
here places emphasis on reflection afterwards, analysing what actu- 
ally happened. Such reflection recognises for instance where the 
children were proposing hypotheses and whether these were actually 
tested — even if the lesson was not ‘science’. It recognises where an 
aesthetic judgement was made and by what criteria - even if the 
judgement arose merely from laying out written work on a page or 
displaying it on the wall rather than in connection with some more 
obvious artistic endeavour. This again relates to epistemological con- 
siderations in that having recognised something of the character ofa 
given subject we seek to recognise its specific charateristics wherever 
it is in evidence so that we may develop pedagogical responses. In 
terms of our evaluation of the curriculum we are then better able to 
judge the appropriateness of those responses. 


6 What and How? 
Summary 


Each member of staff identifies daily for a week an example of what a 
child has done, what he has learned and how that learning was 


achieved. Observations are reported for comparison. 
Techniques 


Each teacher chooses five children at random and selects a period of 
half-an-hour varied from day to day. One child is then observed each 
day. During the chosen half-hour the teacher observes the child 
several times and at the end at that time tries to identify what the 
child has produced, what he has learned during that half-hour, and 
how he learned it. Brief notes of the five sets of observations and 


analyses should be kept. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Each teacher decides on a specific curriculum area, the staff in 
total covering the whole curriculum so far as possible. Observa- 
tion periods then are matched to opportunities for relevant 
observations, not necessarily at times specifically allocated to 
them. 

(b) After noting down your own observations a 
been observing what he has learned during 


sk the child you have 
that time. You might 
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ask one or two others nearby what they thought he had learned. 
With older children you could also ask ‘How?’ i 

(c) See ifa colleague is available to help, perhaps in a team situation, 
or a visiting student from college or neighbouring sixth form, 
or possibly a parent. Make notes of the same observation period 
Separately from each other and if you include asking the child, 
again do so separately. Compare your results. How are they 
alike and how are they different? What might account for the 
differences? 


Rationale 


We are here focusin: 


entiating between Process and product, 


p and ‘product’ itself is here 
used in two senses. In one sense we 


focus on any artefact be it 
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be of some use, but it is essential to remember that selection from 
such data necessarily implies that the criterion for such selection 
represents the teacher’s own value judgement. 


7 Quality Control 
Summary 


An aspect of the curriculum is chosen where the objective is capable 
of precise definition. An instrument is designed to measure the 
extent to which the objective is achieved and the aim, objective and 
learning process are reviewed in the light of the findings. 


Techniques 


Select an aim agreed as important by all the staff and capable of being 
expressed in terms of precise objectives. For example, the aim might 
relate to improvement in reading, and the objective be that the 
average reading age of each year group shall at least equal the average 
chronological age. In this case the procedure might be some variant 
of: 


(a) Select a reading test calibrated by reading age (RA) after ensuring 
its suitability to the situation. 

(b) In a given period (say February 

dren noting the exact chronologica 

taken, 

(c) Calculate for each year group: : F : 
(i) average CA (+ standard deviation if expertise available); 

(ii) average RA (+ standard deviation if expertise available); a 

(d) Ata staff meeting present the data and consider in the light of it: 
(i) whether there appears to be any need for review at all; 

(ii) if so what implications there are for the stated aims, nee 

tives, learning and teaching methods, resources, and the 


measuring instrument itself. 


/March) give the test to all chil- 
l age (CA) the day the test was 


Alternatives and Extensions 

area of basic literacy since 
mportance in the primary 
standardised tests are also 


a We have given an example from the 
this is so often seen as of critical i 
school. Basic numeracy (for which 

(b available) could be treated similarly. 

) In most other cases an instrument W. 
in-house’. For young children you mis 


to be achieved by the end ofthe infant stage and use a tick sheet at 
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iew i ight of the 
the beginning and end of the year. Review in the light 
findings. , : iE 
(c) Staff divide up the curriculum, each oe one =f ey R 
i ised in the school. Then ea 

urricular areas recognised in i r ies 
staff reviews the area chosen and lists as many precisely defi Po 
consulting colleagues as time permits. ao 

rriculum area is taken in turn and consi 


i i w its 
ation is given to how each one might be recognised and ho 
achievement might be measured. 


Rationale 


Pages ; ; ionifies 
ly what, in this Case, ‘written expression’ signifi 
dards. In terms of 


Staff focus upon a 


extent to which it 


n aspect of the h; 
0 
implications. 


; : : : he 
idden curriculum, investigate t 
Perates within 


F e 
the school, and then consider th 
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characteristics ascribed to boys and girls. List some of these. 
Consider ways in which boys and girls are differentiated in the school; 
for example on registers, lining up, separation for particular 
activities, expectations of helpfulness, attainment or interest. In 
discussion consider to what extent such differentiation is intentional, 
and why. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Consider to what extent children themselves are encouraged to 
exercise control over their use of time and space. What, for 
example, may children learn if time is rigorously controlled, if 
different values are put on different uses of time (for example, 
written work, thinking, talking, modelling)? Is some space 
reserved for children, some for teachers, some shared? What does 
this teach them? 

(b) What do children learn from delay? Observe for a day or two 
Such things as queueing at the desk, waiting for feedback = 
completed work, waiting for instructions about the next tas 
and so on. Is the development of patience intentional or 
unintentional? ; A 

(©) How far do children learn how to cope with distraction? ro a 
few days identify examples of distractions that occur - z n i- 
viduals, groups or the whole class - and make a note 0 them. 
Children could join in, perhaps putting their observations on a 
sheet posted on the wall. Collate on a board in the staff-room. 

hat implications are there both for reviewing what children are 
learning and for each teacher’s responsibility for that learning! 


Ratio 
nale 
involve things that 


be fully aware, and 
that teacher. Not all 


a the above aspects of the hidden curriculum 
z ildren learn but of which the teacher may not 


vich may not be in accord with the intentions of a RE 
ese features will be susceptible to self-evaluation an no 


Temediable but as an answer to our earlier question, ‘What a = 
children actually learn?’, it would appear that ier as o a 
p cden curriculum can provide valuable evidence. The tec u 

implied by the above tasks all involve classroom observation by the 
teacher, and staff-room discussion. Our examples relate to T 
stereotyping (Lobban 1974; Sharpe, 1978; Delamont, 1980), use o 

time and space, and distraction (Jackson, 1968) but there are many 
other aspects of the hidden curriculum waiting to be uncovered. If 
the hidden curriculum is to be revealed at all there has to be a 
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commitment by staff to question closely what is actually happening 
in the classroom, to discuss their findings with colleagues and to 
consider seriously the policy implications of their conclusions. 


Case Studies 


Let us now review how our two ‘case-study’ schools got on during 
the curriculum phase of their self-evaluation programmes. : 
The staff at Byron Infants had been particularly impressed with 
the Schools Council document ‘The Practical Curriculum’ and saw 
in it several guides for their self-evaluation programme. In 
particular, they were interested in the notion of the curriculum that 
the ‘children take away with them’. Their curriculum organisation 
involved a lot of movement by children around the school and 
between teachers, and an emphasis upon autonomous activity-based 
learning. It was decided therefore that each teacher would identify at 
random three children in her register group and at regular intervals 


uld make as accurate a note as possible of what each 
of these ‘target chi j i 


g- This was done over a three day 


spring term. Two staff meetings wel 
gs. 


time ‘coasting’ 
ing in aimless play or repeating tasks already 
y Standard. These findings provoked a lot © 
Suggestions were forthcoming. Chief amongst 
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such an active role and saw in this an increasing professionalisation of 
what were already good relationships in the staff-room. As self- 
evaluation seemed already to be well established in the school the 
Opportunity for widening the scope of the exercise was recognised 
and it was agreed by the staff that the next stage should seek to 
Involve the village junior school. 


The Melville Street staff had already done a considerable amount 
of work evaluating the curriculum in the early days of their 
amalgamation. The problems of continuity and progression between 
the infant and junior stages of primary education, always difficult in 
the days of separate schools, had been tackled fairly rigorously under 
the leadership of the new head. As an infant department was retained, 
the staff felt reasonably confident that a coherent policy on such 
basic skills as the teaching of reading and computation existed in the 
school, so when considering the broader curriculum the staff felt that 
their previous experience in this field would prove useful. A staff 
Meeting to discuss this aspect of the self-evaluation exercise 
Produced many suggestions, the strongest of which was that staff 
Should look at the question of balance in the curriculum. As one 
teacher noted, ‘Some of us teach science, others don’t; some spend 
More time on history than do others.’ It was decided, therefore, to 
Conduct a survey organised by the teacher who had made the original 
Suggestion. Attention would be given to investigating the amount of 
time spent by each teacher in an average week in each area of the 
Curriculum. This would be followed by a comparison of results and 
Progress towards a school-wide policy. True, there was some reserva- 
tion and reluctance based on the arguments that it interfered with the 
freedom of the teacher in the classroom, that different teachers used 
ra ca categories for organising their curriculum and that the 
infant curriculum would bear little comparison with the fourth year 
Junior curriculum. Despite these arguments it was accepted by most 
A of staff that it would be a ‘good thing’ to have this kind of 
hYormation and the survey proceeded. 
bisa results were analysed and prese 
areas of at there was less discrepancy than h 
Particu] linguistic development, mathematic E ATE 
in arly, all teachers spent similar proportions o um . > 

Creative subjects and in science there were wide differences. The 


m i . 
t ceting agreed that this was a situation to be remedied and even- 
a he post holder responsible 


s hing with teachers who 


nted to the staff it was 
ad been feared. In the 
s and the humanities 


x a policy was worked out of using t 
Clence to do some specialist teac 
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were unsure of themselves in this area. 


The staff thus felt that they had gone a long way towards identi- 
fying a school-wide policy for a balanced curriculum. It was 
suggested by the head that this work should be extended by updating 
existing syllabuses, and writing new ones where appropriate; by 
carrying out a subsequent investigation into the ways in which this 
balanced curriculum matched the aims of the school as expressed in 
its written presentation for parents. 

The head and the deputy head, both of whom were now strongly 
committed to the notion of self-evaluation, were particularly pleased 
that this phase of the programme seemed to have been successful. It 
had produced worthwhile information leading to action, and some of 
the earlier qualms appeared to have been eased. 


~ attai 3 igen iki 7 
ttainment, and the kind of activities included wit 


¢ 


< 


“var 


5 Evaluating Procedures for 
Monitoring the 
Performance of Pupils 


As all schools have an instructional intention they engage in activities 
designed to check the extent to which their pupils have attained new 
knowledge and skills. Primary schools also see themselves as having 
an affective purpose, that is to say, they aim at socialising their pupils 
iN a particular manner, and this aspect, too, is subject to monitoring 

rocedures within the school. What kind of activities do schools 
engage in, then, in order to monitor the progress of their pupils and 

Ow can these procedures be subjected to self-evaluating processes? 
This chapter will attempt to identify a range of procedures subsumed 
under the notion of monitoring and will suggest ways in which those 
Procedures might be evaluated. 


Much of what could be called monitoring concerns actual pupil 


hin this meaning of 


the term could include yearly examinations, periodic standardised 
at frequent tests of basic skills, screening procedures, ger 
ass competitions and records of cognitive development. The other 
Purpose for monitoring pupil performance tends to focus upon the 
a i personal attitudes and development. Here monitonmk iae 
fro: € ofa much more informal and subjective kind and spas ee 
r pi personality inventories and profiles drawn up as P a 
i o dkeeping system to the kind of interpersonal judgements tha 
op buman beings continuously make of each other (Downey, ee 
rae ter 1; Broadfoot, 1979, Chapter 1). Thus 1 can be seen that 
tae in school will include a variety of procedures eee 
co lety of purposes, ranging from the systematic ens To 
a i learning to the incidental subjective response of a teache 
il. 
It should be noted that the timing of monitoring activities will also 
e Some of the activities noted above are annual events, others 
© Place at termly or weekly intervals, and some occur continu- 


®usly. So, whilst both the yearly examination or testing that many 
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schools engage in and the continual interpersonal responses eee 
teachers make to their pupils are both monitoring bgp t 
vary enormously from each other in terms of purpose, focus, fr gh 
ency and points of reference. One aims to be objective; the other, y 
its nature, must inevitably be subjective. Self-evaluation pro 
grammes must attempt to cover this wide range of activities. i 
We have considerable research evidence to base such strategies 
upon. If we first consider the systematic checking of pupil attainment 
that most schools engage in it is our experience that much of the 
information obtained by such procedures tends to be used within 
record-keeping systems with the intention of building progression 
and continuity into the school career of a child, and to provide 
information for receiving teachers or schools. Recently the Schools 
Council sponsored a Project to look at record-keeping in primary 


schools and to make recommendations (Clift et al., 1981). The 
project team found much that they considered to be good practice but 
also many schools which tended 


to collect too much information that 
was little used and that they considered to be over-subjective 19 
quality. They concluded that the information stored on record cards 
should be relevant to the Purpose of the school and clearly 
sequenced, give clear indications for future teaching, and differ- 
entiate be 


tween pupils’ experiences and attainments. Record cards 
should have as clear a la 


clear section headings, 
placed key and, of cou 
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noting the attention given to records in most schools, appears to 
recommend that children’s work should be used, observing that in 
only about a third of the classes were samples of children’s written 
work regularly used to monitor their progress. We support the impli- 
cation behind this statement given the emphasis we have placed on 
the importance of considering the process of schooling at least as 
much as its products. 

All this seems to indicate that when we evaluate the ways in which 
we monitor the progress of pupils through the use of records certain 
questions need to be answered: 


Who is going to use the information? 

What do they need to know - and do we provide it? 

For what purposes will they use the information? = 

What should be the proportion of subjective to objective data? 
Is there a case for using the pupils’ own work? 
Is the layout of our records as clear as it could be? 


The Schools Council Project which we have just considered 
concentrated upon the formalised, infrequent monitoring of pupils 
with the aim of being as objective as possible. Self-evaluation, we 
believe, should focus equally upon the continuous, informal and 
Subjective ways of monitoring pupil performance that may be even 
More significant in the educational career of the child. Because 
teaching and learning involve periods of intense interpersonal 
activity a great deal of the monitoring of pupil progress involves 
teachers’ own personal assessments of their pupils. This process 
Often involves a concept known as labelling. In a famous if heavily 
Criticized study, Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) developed the notion 
of what has become known as the self-fulfilling prophecy. A teacher’s 
Perceptions of a child are communicated to that child so that a 
tually the child will respond with behaviour appropriate to the 


évaluatory message transmitted by the teacher. eer Bed 
evidence u : i | judgements ar 

on wh ch interpersonal J 

ee R nd Jacobson’s study, a 


often flimsy or even false. Thus, in Rosenthal a c i > 
&roup of aAa were told, misleadingly, that certain of their pupils 
were ‘bloomers’; meaning that they were ofabove average intelligence 
not yet realised and capable with appropriate treatment of ‘bloom- 
ing’. Because the teachers believed this they responded to those 
Pupils in positive ways with the result that by the end of the year the 
‘bloomers’ had made significantly better progress than other pupils 
1 the class. 


Although it has proved difficult to replicate this study there have 
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been other research projects which tend to confirm the notion that 
the interpersonal judgements that teachers make of pupils can lead to 
` labelling by which children will begin to recognise the evaluations 
that their teachers make of them and will tend over a period of time to 
match these perceptions. Roy Nash (1973), for example, in a study of 
t classroom interaction found that pupils were remarkably accurate in 
locating themselves and their fellow pupils on the teacher’s ranking 
system for the class. Thus a child who was thought of by the teacher 
as being near the bottom of the class in terms of ability would know 
this, as would other pupils in that class. As children pick up their 
teachers’ perceptions of them, they will eventually begin to conform 
~ to the expectations of work and behaviour that are held. Nash also 
concludes that teachers are not particularly accurate in identifying 
the potential ability of their pupils and will often use external criteria 


such as dress, accent, manners, behaviour and sex upon which to 
base their judgements. 


Because there is such an 


extensive literature on this process many 
schools are aware of the p 


otentially detrimental effects of labelling, 
and the self-evaluation of monitoring procedures should provide evi- 


dence upon which to base appropriate corrective action (Nash, 1976; 
Broadfoot, 1979). One way in which this may be done is by systema- 


vy tising perceptions of the interactions that take place in the classroom. 
For example, Flanders ‘in his famous interaction analysis 
categories (Flanders, 1968) 


breaks down classroom interaction into 
the following components: 
TEACHER TALK 
(Response) 
1 Accepting feeling 


2 Praising and encouraging 

3 Accepting and using the ideas of pupils 

4 Asking questions 

(Initiation) 

5 Lecturing 

6 Giving directions 

7 Criticizing or justifying authority 
PUPIL TALK 


8 Responding 
9 Initiating 
SILENCE 


10 Silence or confusion 


P 
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ats S system is applied either to direct observation or to a 
conics vie sit of events in a classroom, notations being made at 
A rva > by a trained observer. As such this has proved in the 
S ate a use ul research tool. As Hamilton and Delamont (1974) 
me sy analysis techniques are an efficient way of observing 
setting ae teacher and pupil behaviour’ ina particular school 
ite Pe ete by concentrating on verbal behaviour a whole 
DE ete er factors is ignored: factors such as the context in which 
Gone eh pe non-observable aspects of behaviour such as inten- 
tte a T al interactions that do not readily fit into these above 
alien me ‘here have been many other systems offered for inter- 
ty the O ore the most recent and best known being that produced 
Thietars LE team (Observational Research and Classroom 
festa valuation project based at the University of Leicester and 
which ty r major observational study of primary school classrooms) 
and pu T ighly detailed list of possible teacher-pupil, pupil-teacher 
Simon Pi apupa interactions both verbal and non-verbal (Galton and 
ieee 0a; Galton et al., 1980b). The possible varieties of silent 
ine ons from the teacher’s point of view gives a flavour of 
Seat oach: gesturing - showing - marking - waiting ~- reading - 
ng. 

ane although the ORACLE approach 
a. k the kind of interactions going on 10 the € i 
toring rom applying the system only of the visible forms of moni- 
eae performance that teachers engage 1m, for example, the 
Supa of work, the giving of praise and so on. Thus the use of 
valuabl TS or video machines is able to provide only limited, albeit 

e, evidence as to the ways in which teachers form perceptions 


Of thei : s r 
heir pupils’ abilities and attainments. The ume taken to train 
ate items on the check- 


te i 
ao in the accurate recording of appropri a 
obtained outweigh the advantages accruing from the information 
itt arenes though the check-list does provide a method of comparing 
asonably objective manner the patterns of interaction in one 


c 
Pia with those in another. a 
the ti a obvious that the way around this dilemma is to involve 
alone oo as an active researcher into this aspect of her role either 
exam “a with a colleague acting as a source of information. A good 
oie € of this kind of activity is that provided by the Ford Teaching 
With Ct conducted by Elliott and Adelman (1973, 1974) who worked 
a group of teachers interested in developing enquiry-based 

ing methods in primary and secondary schools. The context of 
icularly appropriate for our 


ch provides a much fuller 
the classroom, we have 


teach 
this 
research therefore may not seem part 
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purposes but it is relevant to note that the technique used quickly 
focused on the teacher’s unconscious evaluative messages which were 
conveyed in the learning environment studied. The teachers were 
interested in using discussion techniques as a means of developing a 
social studies curriculum and Elliott and Adelman tape-recorded 
these discussions and then conducted their own discussions on these 
lessons with both teacher and pupils. The teachers were thus able to 
consider their interactions in the light of the observations and 
perceptions of their pupils and with outsiders. This often produced 
insights which surprised all concerned. For example, one teacher 
was noted to make use of the word ‘right’ at regular intervals. When 
asked about this he at first reported not being particularly aware that 
he was doing it but that his intentions were to keep the discussion 
going. However interviews with the pupils revealed that they inter- 
preted the word as meaning that they were on the right lines and that 
that was the direction in which the discussion should proceed. This 
interpretation was contrary to the intention of the teacher. Thus the 
close consideration of a teaching style had revealed a monitoring 
dimension to the lesson which effectively subverted the intentions of 
the teacher, a dimension of which that teacher had not been aware. 
That teacher was thus able to adjust his teaching style by avoiding 


example of the benefits 
nder discussion had the 
there is nothing to stop 
role of ‘critical friend’. 

performance of their 
in a variety of ways and at varying 
luation in this area of school life to 


Ways in to Evaluating Procedures for Monitoring 
Pupil Performance 
The above heading indicates one of 


the major problems we must 
confront. Just as the use of double neg: 


atives can be confusing, so too 
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can the idea of ‘monitoring monitoring’. The monitoring of pupil 
progress is so much a part of teaching, whether in continuous every- 
day interaction between teacher and children or in a formalised 
institutional record system, that it may be conceptually difficult to 
distinguish between some of the activities involved: between diag- 
nosis and prescription; between monitoring the quality of our pupils’ 
learning and the quality of our teaching; between testing to collect 
useful information and acting out a ritual. 

We may well find that another major problem arises from the lack 
of a common language of sufficient precision to allow effective 
communication amongst staff. Hence, though all may agree for 
example on the importance of monitoring progress in reading, the 
form of such monitoring may vary. For some it may consist of 
determining a reading age derived from an annual standardised 
testing; for others of pages read aloud in a set ‘reading’ book, or of a 
list of books claimed to have been read. It could rely on pupils’ diaries 
recording responses to books read, of notes of perceived competen- 
cies and difficulties, or of observations made of children seeking out 
information. Each of these represents differing perceptions and 
judgements of accuracy, utility, worth, motivation, home back- 
ground, or accent which are particular to individual teachers. Such 
perceptions may not even be explicit or articulated, and therefore 
unsound as a basis for professional discussion and for evaluation on 
an institutional basis. 

Our first ‘way in’ to the evaluation of monitoring procedures is 
therefore concerned with achieving some common understanding 
amongst staff, and perhaps amongst parents and pupils as well. In 
terms of our methodological level of ‘strategies’ our concern here is 
to establish common understanding based upon the shared explora- 
tion of current practices. Deriving from this we find that the interest 
of schools tends to focus from time to time upon one or other 
extreme, either on the operation of a formal record system or on the 
individual teachers’ day to day notes. Sometimes linking those two 
extremes of the institutional and the individual is the notion of 
‘mastery learning’ by which individual teachers monitoring indi- 
vidual children guide their progress through schemes of work struc- 
tured to provide continuity throughout the school. 


Achieving Common Understanding 


In Chapter 2 examples were given of the responses made by a group 
of teachers when asked what they actually did when monitoring pupil 
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progress (page 30). Later they were asked to consider why they moni- 
tored pupil progress and soon identified no fewer than 37 reasons. 
Some of these might be regarded as straightforward obvious 
responses, for instance: 


to aid planning 

to provide feedback 

to grade 

to motivate 

in order to provide constructive criticism of pupils 
to diagnose difficulties 

as an aid to ensuring continuity in education 

to differentiate between pupils 

in order to plan individual programmes 

to test the efficiency of teaching 


But others were less expected and gave rise to intense debate, for 
instance: 


because one has to 

in order to compare with external standards 

to train (i.e. to get children used to being assessed) 
in order to maintain the status quo 

to assert the teacher’s superiority 

to meet LEA requirements 

to pacify parents 

to confirm prejudice 


Already we find that such res 
mental principles. From the 
comments as: “Why should we g 
ards?’ and so on. The group w: 
thought when one member poi 
the monitoring of one person b 
the status differential and very 


ponses are leading to more funda- 
debate arose such questions and 
rade pupils? ‘What external stand- 
as challenged to some fairly careful 
nted out that in some circumstances 
y another may be a demonstration of 


t ferer little more, and that the criteria used 
in such monitoring May sometimes be questionable. Teachers are 


not infrequently, for example, in the position of having to make 
judgements of children’s learning in areas of the curriculum in which 
they know themselves to lack the necessary knowledge or skills. 
Certainly it is our experience that when teachers explore together 
their current monitoring Practices, they find it a valuable and 
rewarding way in to evaluating them. It is important again to 
emphasize that in the examples just given, the teachers were 
collecting and pooling their own ideas without any debate or criti- 
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cism. Discussion and debate was only allowed to commence after the 
lists were complete and accessible to everyone. 

Such an initial exploration can effectively be extended to a con- 
sideration of other questions: What? How? Why? Whom? When? 
Where? (Broadfoot, 1979, page 13). The responses again can be both 
surprising and enlightening. For example, among the responses to 
the question ‘What do we monitor?’ were several ‘expected’ ones, 
such as: 


academic ability 
memory 

maturity 

ability to solve problems 
reading readiness 
decision-taking capacity 
neatness of appearance 
behaviour in school 
manipulative skill 


Other responses however proved to be thought-provoking and dis- 
turbing, for example: 


interaction with peers/with adults 

fleeting impressions 

behaviour out of school 

effects of home background and other out of school influences 

pupils’ self-image 

the person as he really is 

the person as I see him 

language style 

my own views of what children should be 

It was perhaps not surprising that there were fifty responses from 
this group of teachers to the question ‘What?’ More surprising were 
the 35 responses to ‘When do we monitor?’ Some examples are: 


when a problem arises 

at the end of term 

whenever dealing with a pupil on a one-to-one basis 
when told to 

when the ‘system’ requires it 

on being given illuminating (or prejudiced) comments 
after a good night’s sleep 

when taken aback 
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as infrequently as possible 
all the time 


common understandings of what was being recorded 


common standards in recording progress, achievement and diffi- 
culties 


the extent, character and format of records 
continuity of recording throughout each child’s career 


problems relating to the transfer, use and confidentiality of 
records 


t in various Ways to such concern, 
typically breaking the problem into manageable elements. For 


Programme of seven staff meetings to 
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review its current procedures, examining one aspect each week and 
evaluating it by asking just two basic questions: 


1 Do we need a school record of each child’s progress in this 
aspect of his school life? 

2 If so, what do we need to record for maximum benefit to the 
child himself and his teachers? 


Another school staff scrutinised their record system in the light of 
what they considered each teacher, parent and ‘next school’ needed 
to know about each child, looking in turn at intelligence, attainment, 
attitude, motivation and progress. They attempted initially to define 
minimal requirements and later went on to consider ‘desirable’ 
additions. 

In a nursery school the teacher in charge had developed her own 
system for monitoring the children’s progress using a five-point scale 
for each of fifteen areas of concern. She carried out her formal moni- 
toring and recording on a termly basis throughout each child’s career 
in the school. Since this nursery school fed four primary schools the 
records were being passed on to four different groups of colleagues 
and the teacher therefore decided to visit each of them to discuss her 
system and how it might be improved, in particular the uses made of 
her records by the schools and the form in which the records could be 
most useful. From these discussions criteria emerged by which she 
felt her system could usefully be evaluated: 


* economic convenience and accessibility, for example by using a 
check-list rather than a written (prose) report 

* Clear identification and warning of medical problems 

* evidence of learning problems which would alert the reception 
teacher 

* a clear developmental record arising from regular observation, 
noting any evidence of precarious or retarded development 

* straightforward factual data such as might be needed at later 
stages in case of transfers, family problems, and so on 


Other schools focused their attention upon individual curriculum 
areas. Some paid particular attention to the effectiveness of records in 
providing continuity from class to class, typically in mathematical 
experience or language work. Others tried to determine whether 
what was recorded represented fundamentals, typically in less struc- 
tured curriculum areas as science and environmental studies. Discus- 
sions such as these seem always to relate back to the issues identified 
at the beginning of this section and often to two or more in combina- 
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tion, in particular common understandings and standards. 

We noted in Chapter 2 that the process of ‘educational measure- 
ment’ is defensible if, and only if, there is common agreement on 
what is being measured and technical evidence demonstrating the 
validity and reliability of the measuring instrument. We introduce 
children through intuitive and experimental approaches to concepts 
of standard units in measuring length, weight and time, later in 
capacity, heat and speed, and they learn early that to measure 
anything meaningfully requires the acceptance of common standard 
units and appropriate instruments. Confusion between inches and 
centimetres, pints and litres, centigrade and fahrenheit point the 
need and impose the discipline of keeping within the system. Yet 
many of our own professional comparisons involve vague concepts, 
such that the instrument is no more than an individual teacher’s 
subjective impression and the very idea of a standard unit ludicrous. 
One approach to this problem is given in Wynne Harlen’s (1977) 
Report on the Schools Council 5-13 Science Project, Match and 
Mismatch (page 234 ff), where, when recording pupils’ scientific 
investigations, various characteristics are ‘measured’, for example, 
perseverance, open-mindedness, self-criticism, responsibility, inde- 
pendence, and observation. The intention is that each should be 
rated on a five-point scale and brief descriptions are given of the 
extremes and mid-points. For example, the following descriptions 


appear under ‘responsibility’: 
Negative Seems unaware of what his role should be, or 

neglects his part in activities such as routines, clear- 
Ing up, or getting on with work without supervision. 


Mid-point Carries out tasks which are expected of him in 
response to rules or directions but may neglect tasks 
in the absence of incentives or external constraints. 

Positive Fulfils his role i 


l n getting on with the work and 
carrying out tasks to the best of his ability without 
constant supervision. Attempts to overcome prob- 
lems for himself before asking for help. 


While many teachers would certainly feel able to comment on the 


expressed as in this example, and therefore whether comments on 
‘ ere p 

responsibility’ have a general meaning. Not only an agreed standard 
usage of such terms but each individual teacher’s semi-intuitive 
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late clearly and co-operatively, firstly what they might mean and, 
secondly, what descriptions would identify positive and negative 
extremes and mid-points. We are not attempting to argue for or 
against educational measurement as such. What does seem to be a 
matter of vital concern is to examine our record systems and identify 
where ‘measurement in some form or other’ is explicitly used or 
implied, and then to ask the kind of questions we have just been 
considering. 

Before bringing our consideration of school records to an end, we 
now turn to another aspect which causes teachers some anxiety. This 
anxiety relates to problems arising from the transfer, use and confi- 
dentiality of records. Such problems can easily lead to confusion 
between legal and ethical criteria, between questions of utility and 
prejudice, or in communicating professional information in lay 
terms. Again, it is for each school to examine and determine its 
position on these matters; the purpose of raising them is to identify 
matters on which such positions need to be examined and deter- 
mined. All teachers are familiar with the tension between divulging 
information which a pupil, parent or colleague may have a right to 
know but which may not be in the pupil’s interest s/he should know. 
We do not yet have such a clear legal statement as that giving parents 
and students ‘the right to inspect and review any or all official 
records, files, data incorporated in the cumulative record’ (USA 
Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act, 1974) and therefore 
these tend to be matters of judgement - or prejudice - by teacher, 
school or LEA. Teachers also differ quite dramatically in their incli- 
nation to read pupils’ records in preparation for meeting them. Some 
consider such evidence valuable if not vital, as in our example of the 
nursery school records, while others conscious of labelling and self- 
fulfilling prophecies prefer to put all records to one side, initially at 
least. Some never read them. Such contrasting views perhaps point 
the distinction between records of ‘judgements’ and records of work 
done and competencies achieved. Finally, in communicating profes- 
sional information one is conscious of the difficulty of conveying to 
parents and sometimes even to colleagues matters of professional 
concern in everyday language. Such notions as ‘of above average 
ability’, ‘creative play’, ‘on to Book 3’, ‘inventing hypotheses’, or 
‘advanced reading skills’ may either be seen as hiding behind jargon, 
or in translation have their meaning rendered so imprecise as to be 
actually misleading. The language in which school records are kept is 
a function not only of the writer but of the intended recipient. 
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Day-to-Day Monitoring 


: > 
Turning now to look at the day by day monitoring of pear ; 
progress by their individual teachers we find that its under oe 
principles require in the main close observation and descrip ine 
Here the implication of measurement and of the formalities as 
ciated with school records seem somewhat foreign, occasionally n 
the extent that intuition may seem to reign supreme. As one schoo 
put it ‘monitoring in this sense is often simply noticing P 
happening’. In that school for example each teacher made a rando: 
selection of two children in the class and observed them closely over J 
couple of days, making regular notes of what they were doing a 
how well they were doing it, or of what they were not doing. All t 
staff reported enjoying this activity, and subsequent ss Sea 
revealed a fascinating variety in what was recorded. Indeed ne 
reports were thought to reveal as much about the teachers as they di 
about the children - and this raises another fundamental method- 
ological principle, that of differentiating between what is observed 
and what is noticed and recorded. Readers may be reminded of a 
television programme in which individuals witness an incident and 
are then questioned about it. Later as we watch a replay we, and they, 
are able to compare what we thought had taken place with what 
actually happened. What actually happened, what was recalled and 
what was inferred and invented all become confused in the observers 
minds. Two interacting Processes operate in the same way in our 
classrooms. The first Process concerns the noticing of events and the 
accuracy with which we do it. In this process we are sampling what- 


ever behaviour or activities it is our intention to observe. Why 
and what we sample may well depend upon why our attention was 
attracted, where we hap 


pened to be, our priorities at the time, or 4 
predetermined schedule. The second process is interpretation; what 


we recall and make of what we have noticed. The use of a video- 
recording may not be impossible for the purpose of a specific study, 
though again no video-recording can catch the totality of a situation. 
But the principle of being able to compare recollection with a replay 
of what actually happened is salutory. Next best is to compare with 
someone else’s recollection, again difficult to arrange but by 2° 
means impossible. The Principles here are those of publicity an 


comparison, of making those ‘intuitive’ observations and interven- 
tions accessible to examination, 


A number of schools have found that a simple ‘way in’ has been to 
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use the first three questions from the OU/Schools Council *Cur- 
riculum in Action’ materials (Ashton et al., 1980) 


What did the pupil(s) do? 
What were they learning? 
How worthwhile was it? 


This provides a clear three level structure which distinguishes 
between observation, inference and judgement, and provides a basis 
for comparison with a colleague’s use of the same questions. 

An extension of this used by some schools was the taping of a 
‘post-task interview’ in which, through careful questioning, a child 
was encouraged to articulate what he had actually been thinking and 
doing. The focus of observation might be a mathematical calculation, 
a piece of writing, some creative work, looking-up information and so 
on. The main methodological problem arises out of our roles as 
teachers. The recording of observations, whether our own or the 
children’s, is not of itself teaching, though it is clearly an essential 
element of it. Just as when giving a standardised test it is sometimes 
difficult to restrict the role to that of tester, so in observation and 
recording it is difficult not only to avoid interpretation but also to 
avoid teaching or re-teaching. In normal everyday situations of 
course we notice, observe, question, diagnose and prescribe alterna- 
tive, extending or remedial activities almost simultaneously. What is 
being emphasised here is that in evaluating how effectively we 
monitor each child’s progress, it is essential to separate the moni- 
toring activities from the diagnostic and prescriptive ones. 


Feedback and Mastery Learning 


In an infant school a teacher tape-recorded a number of pupil-teacher 
interactions during individual reading sessions. Hence she was able 
to note at leisure the children’s responses (in terms of their voice 
tones, pleasure, interest, enthusiasm, boredom, and accuracy) to her 
own interventions - to her praise, criticism, coaching, correction, 
questioning and voice tones. In particular she was able to explore 
which of her own approaches led to positive responses from the 
children, In this example we have moved towards the linking of 
Monitoring with curriculum, where the emphasis is on noting 
responses during interactions in an effort to adapt teaching 
approaches to individual responses. In this case the evaluatory 
criterion related to how far the teacher’s monitoring of indivi- 
dual children provided feedback for the improvement of teaching 
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effectiveness. Another school came to a similar position but from the 
‘other’ end, from the review of formal recording of progress in math- 
ematics. In considering this they asked these three questions: ‘Are 
staff happy with the present format?’ ‘Do they tell us what we need to 
know?’ ‘What use are they to staff now and in the future?’ But in the 
previous curriculum phase of looking at self-evaluation they had 
become concerned about the structuring of mathematical experi- 
ences and this led to a fourth question: ‘How do we decide when a 
child is ‘competent’ in a particular aspect of mathematical experience 
or skill?” Such notions of competence are fundamental to mastery 
learning (Joyce and Weil, 1980, Chapter 26), in which progression 
through a structured scheme relates guidance to precise monitoring 
of competence at each stage. Hence schools placing emphasis upon 
such structured approaches will tend to develop check-lists to control 
progress. Two junior schools evaluating their record systems identi- 
fied environmental studies as a curriculum area in which no formal 
records were kept, and having identified what they considered to be a 
necessary range of fundamental skills first examined to what extent 
Opportunities were already provided for the progressive acquisition 
of these skills. From this grew increased awareness of the match/ 
mismatch between current competencies and the demands of the 


work, from which was derived a check-list of skills to be ticked off as 


each child achieved ‘mastery’ of each skill at progressive levels. In 


reviewing the effectiveness of the scheme they then had to ask 
whether children having been ticked off as having achieved a given 
level of skill - say in drawing a sketch plan - could indeed progress 
confidently to the next level of work - say in drawing it to scale. The 
criterion here is clearly whether each ‘monitoring stage’ really does 
predict confident progress. But as one of the schools pointed out, the 
staff, in matching their combined ideas and expectations to practical 
development of classroom activities, found that their check-list was 
providing data not only for the monitoring and guidance of pupils 
but for the continual development of the scheme itself. 


A Selection of Possible School Tasks 
1 Do - Could - Should 
Summary 

Staff are asked to review how the 


za 
y actually monitor their pupils 
progress, to explore how they could monitor their progress, 4” 
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to argue how they shou/d monitor progress. 


\_- Techniques 


Ask all members of staff to keep a diary for a week and note down any 
ways in which they monitor their pupils’ progress. At the end of the 
week these diaries are displayed in the staff-room or circulated. They 
could be considered at a staff meeting but only for the purposes of 
-clarification or explanation, not for analysis or criticism. During the 
following week, a suggestion sheet is kept in the staff-room, staff 
being asked to keep adding “ideas that occur to them concerning 

\ possible ways in which their pupils’ progress could be monitored - 
whether immediately practicable or not. One or two members of staff 
then collate and edit the material, categorising and sorting it as they 

~ consider appropriate. This is then duplicated and circulated. Finally, 
the complete material is considered at a staff meeting where staff are 
asked to state and justify which methods they find acceptable and 
which not. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) 


L 


The third part of the task can be usefully structured by using 
various prioritising and choice exercises. For example, list the 
edited material as concisely as possible and then ask staff indi- 
vidually to indicate for each one whether they consider it 
acceptable, doubtful - needing further thought or discussion - 
or unacceptable. These responses will then require collation and 
display or circulation, showing those agreed to be acceptable, 
unacceptable or doubtful, and those about which there is dis- 
agreement. Discussion afterwards will therefore be more focused 
and informed. Note, however, that consensus is not in itself a 
justification. Even if all staff agree on an issue, it still requires an 
explicit justification. Alternatively, working in pairs, select 
suggestions ranging as widely as possible between acceptable 
and unacceptable - seven or nine will be ample - then report to 


colleagues and explore differences of view. 


(b) Draw up a comprehensive list of ways of monitoring agreed to be 

_’ acceptable, justifying each on both utilitarian and ethical 
grounds. 

Rationale 


The essential part of this task is the differentiation of current practice 
(what we do) from possible innovation (what we could do) from ethical 
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or utilitarian judgements (what we should do). It is often surprising 
how many unexamined assumptions there are in the acceptance of 
current practice which when identified lead to questioning those 
assumptions. The other problem is to explore the possibilities 
(could) without the assumption that one is proposing something that 
should be adopted. It is not enough for one person to be responsible 
for checking on this distinction: everyone needs to be constantly 
aware of it. In extension (b) the intention is not necessarily to 
produce a finished document but to stress the process of justification 


by explicitly answering the questions: ‘Of what use is it?” and ‘Are we 
acting ethically in so doing?’ 


2 Making Judgements of Pupils 


Summary 


Staff review what, when, why, where, how and whom they judge 


when they are daily making judgements about pupils and their 
progress. 


Techniques 


Introduce the topic briefly by asking the question, ‘In judging, 
assessing or monitoring your pupils and their progress, what, when, 
why, where, how and whom do you judge, assess or monitor?’ 
Ensure that the terms ‘judge, assess or monitor’ are taken as stimulus 
words to be as widely interpreted as people wish. Concern for a 
precise definition will be counter-productive. 

Display a large sheet in the stafFroom with the above question 
(limited to ‘What?’) and invite colleagues to add responses each time 
they come in. Encourage diversity. Do the same subsequently for 
‘When?, “Why?’, Where”, How» and ‘Whom?’ At a week per 
question this would take about half-a-term but it could be concen- 
trated into a few days at a day per question. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Ifyou require as rapid a revie 
at a staff meeting. At five mi 
and other questions you co 
fashion! 


W as possible, brainstorm responses 
nutes on each of the ‘What?’, ‘How? 
uld do the lot in half-an-hour, after a 
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(b) Co-operate with one or two other schools, and exchange results. 
You might choose schools that were markedly different in some 
way, such as being in a different LEA or serving a contrasting 
catchment area: perhaps a comprehensive school, sixth form 
college or special school. 


Rationale 


The principle here is one of extension. Groups of teachers can 
rapidly provide from 25-50 responses to each question once they 
escape from the strait-jackets of their own or their school’s formal 
practices or policies. One of the authors has used this task as the basis 
ofa ten-session course extending over a whole term. In that particular 
instance consideration was linked to our first task so that a matrix 
approach emerged something like this: 


Whom?| What? | When? | Where? | How?| Why? 


Do we? 


| 
| 
Could we? An | 
Should we? | 


3 Using the Data 
Summary 


Current practices in record-keeping are examined in order to deter- 
mine the uses to which the information 1s put. 


Techniques 


Ask staff to list all the ways in which they record information about 
children’s progress, then collate this and display in the staff-room, 
leaving enough room by each to allow several comments. The basic 
question written over the display could be ‘How do you use this 
information?’ 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Invite visitors or non-teaching staff to review the information 

\ and add comments. ‘Visitors’ could include LEA advisers, 
Education Welfare Officer, nurse, doctor, psychologist, teaching 
practice tutor and so on. 
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(b) Do the same with a few parents, perhaps at a parents’ evening. 
(c) What about the children too, especially the older ones? 


(d) A useful extension could be to explore some uses to which the 
information could be put (but is not). 


Rationale 


Our experience suggests that many schools collect considerable 
quantities of information but do not make use of all of it. The 
obvious purpose of this task is to review the range of that information 
against a criterion of use. Whether any subsequent action is taken is a 
different and subsequent issue and emphasises that an essential and 
intrinsically valuable aspect of any evaluation is the identification 
and publicising of data. Just as in monitoring children’s progress it is 
necessary to establish what data is likely to be of value and why, so in 
evaluation in general terms it is necessary to establish (in this case 
about procedures for monitoring pupil progress) what data is likely to 
be of value and why. This task suggests that it is useful to establish 
what records are kept and how they are used as an essential prerequi- 
site for any subsequent modification. 


4 Thinking about the Audience 


Summary 


Staff are each asked to choose two children from their class and write 
reports on them as if addressed to another teacher, a colleague from a 
support agency, the parent (guardian), and the child him/herself. 
Techniques 


Choose two children at random (for example, if there are 28 children 
on the register, ask a colleague to suggest two numbers between one 


and 28). Consider each child carefully and write reports to each of 
four audiences as if: 


(a) the child was transferring to another school and you were writing 
a report for the teacher in whose class he is to be placed; 

(b) the school psychological service had been asked by the LEA to 
monitor the progress of a random sample of children, and was 
using class teachers’ reports as part of the data; 

(c) you were writing for parents who were unable to attend on the 


open night but had written to say they would value your 
comments; 
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(d) you were informing the child about his/her progress. 
The reports are collated, circulated and discussed. 
Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Depending on the age of the children, (d) above might more 
validly be spoken as if to the child, taped and transcribed. 

(b) Consideration of the reports might proceed in stages, dealing 
with ‘audience A’ on one occasion, ‘audience B’ on the next and 
so on. Depending on how large the staff is this may take anything 
from one to four meetings. 

(c) A study group of two or three staff (or head/class-teacher/parent) 
study the reports and attempt to identify the similarities and 
differences within each category taking into account length, 
factual content, opinion, language register and so on. 

(d) Each teacher’s eight reports are circulated and queries raised (see 
rationale). 


Rationale 


The essentials of this task relate to relevance, to the use of appro- 
priate language registers and to the ‘right to know’. If the same report 
is seen as equally relevant to each recipient, it may reveal some 
confusion about the legitimate interests of each. If material is pre- 
sented in reports addressed to some recipients and not others it may 
raise questions about the rights of all to know what is being reported 
to whom. Such demonstrations will require explanation and justifi- 
cation. 

We should stress here that no stand is being overtly taken regard- 
ing confidentiality. It may be that parents or children should be 
in ignorance of certain matters as it may be that it is considered 
unethical to keep information given to parents from the children. 
Such decisions are for the professional judgement of staff themselves. 
Our point here is that the task may reveal some reporting to be 
selective but not necessarily intentionally so, and that if this is the 
case it should be both explicit and open to question. 

The use of language raises the issue of jargon. Members of 
Particular trades and professions use technical/professional lan- 
guages by means of which they communicate with each other 
Precisely and effectively. A major problem arises when trying to 
express professional judgements and the supporting data in lay 
terms. The necessary simplification may easily lead to distortion 
whereas the use of technical language may appear to the lay person 
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unnecessarily obscure. Teachers especially might be expected to be 
competent in their selective uses of language registers. 


5 Uncovering Constructs 
Summary 


Children are considered in threes, chosen at random, and Loa 
which they are similar and dissimilar explored. Analysis Saag 
some insights into the teachers’ ways of thinking about their pupils. 


Techniques 


Each teacher is asked to write the names of all the children in her 
class on identical cards and place them in a bag or box. They then 
take them out in threes and write the names down on another piece of 
Paper, putting the cards back each time and shaking the box. 
Consider each group of three children to identify how two of them 
are similar in some way not shared by the thir 


characteristic you have identified and write 
be laid out like this: 


d. Then try to name the 
it down. The paper could 


Names Same - Different Characteristic 
1 John boy 
Sheila girl Sex 
Jean girl 
2 Ken neat work 
Robert untidy work Tidiness of work 
Karen neat work (motor control?) 
3 Sheila bright 
Bob bright Abilit 
Mark a bit slow j 


NOTE As you work through, use each classification, such as sex OF 
tidiness, only once. Look 


: -00k for something else. You can keep on as long 
as you like but you will need to Pick 20 groups or more to escape from 
the obvious or trivial. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Instead of usin 


8 cards, number the children and use a table 
of random nu 


mbers or a suitable computer programme tO 
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produce your random groups. No better really but gives the 
impression of technical sophistication! 

(b) If you ‘team-teach’ and two or three teachers know the same 
children, work as a team. Complete your ‘same-different’ and 
‘characteristic’ columns individually and then compare results. 
In particular, see if you can help each other to refine the descrip- 
tions of the characteristics you identify under the third column. 

(c) Display or circulate the results. One interesting variant is to 
remove the children’s names and just circulate the remaining 
two columns - or even the last one only. Can colleagues recog- 
nise each other simply by inspecting the characteristics noted in 
the final columns and the order in which they have been chosen? 

(d) Collate all the characteristics and prepare the list as a tick-sheet. 
Consider what questions might be asked of teachers and com- 
plete the sheets accordingly (for example, ‘Should teachers con- 
cern themselves with this - YES or NO?’; “Tick the ten most 


important for a teacher to act upon’). 
Rationale 


This is a bit like uncovering the hidden curriculum, it is a ‘bringing 
into the open’ exercise which uses the technique known as triadic 
elicitation to identify teachers’ constructs. The basic principle 
underlying it is that we, as human beings, build up our own idiosyn- 
cratic ways of classifying and categorising other human beings by 
noticing how they are similar and how dissimilar. The way we treat 
them will reflect how we classify them. As teachers we do this with 
our pupils, quite likely without realising what we are doing until by 
some technique such as this we begin to reveal it, and by comparing 
with colleagues find that what we took to be common to all the staff is 
in fact idiosyncratic to each. The theoretical basis derives from 
Kelly’s theory of human constructs, how we each see the world 
through our own self-constructed spectacles, and therefore can never 
See anything in quite the same way as anyone else (see also Cohen, 
1976, pages 144-6; Kelly, 1963). 


6 To Measure or Not to Measure 


Summary 

Aspects of the monitoring of pupils’ progress are examined in order 
to assess to what extent they imply measurement, and if so to con- 
Sider their validity - whether, in fact, they measure what it is 
intended should be measured. 
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Techniques 


Ask each teacher to choose three or four children from their class and 
write a description of them, say about one side of A4 paper, in order 
to give as clear a picture as possible of what each child is like and how 
he is getting on in school. Write as if the report is for a teacher in a 
school to which the child might transfer, or for some other profes- 
sional colleague. 

Collate the descriptions and circulate them. Ask each member of 
staff to read them all and mark anything which implies measurement. 
Then at a staff meeting compare results and attempt to clarify - 
where measurement is implied - the scale and the criteria used. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Ifone or more of the previous Tasks (1-4) have been done, mate- 
rial deriving from those may be used instead of writing descrip- 
tions as suggested above. 


(b) Attempt to identify where measurement appears to be both valid 
and useful. 


Rationale 


Where we express descriptions numerically, say as height, IQs, 
reading ages or grades, it is clear that we are attempting to make 
measurements of physique, educational ability, reading level or some 
other kind of characteristic or achievement. The scale (in centi- 
metres, inches, IQ units, years/months, A-E and so on) is usually 
explicit. The criteria by which a measurement is made may vary from 
absolute clarity in measuring height to increasing vagueness as We 
move further away from the obvious and visible, to assessments of 
achievement, sociability or ‘attitude to work’, 

Yet many informal descriptions and 
ment. Whenever we make a comparison (John is a neater worker than 
Jean; the children on this table are always way ahead of the rest; ‘Try 
again - you can do better than that’; he is more interested in living 
things than in mechanical ones) we imply that whatever we are com- 
paring can exist to greater or lesser degrees and that - however 
imperfectly - we can recognise such differences. When we go further, 
in referring to them, it is legitimate to ask how the differences are 
measured: on what criteria and on what scales? If we, for example, 
describe one child as more or less interested, sociable or talented than 
another, it is surely reasonable to ask on what criteria the judgement 
is made and whether a scale is implied. In the context of this task We 


judgements imply measure- 
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are asking teachers to consider, in evaluating their procedures for 
monitoring pupil progress, what account those procedures take of 
such issues and whether or not they are explicit. 


7 Interventions 


Summary 


Instances of interventions in the classroom are described and 
analysed. 


Techniques 


Identify one instance each day for a week where a judgement/ 
assessment in your classroom led to intervention by the teacher in the 
children’s learning. Try to include intervention with individuals, 
with a group, with the whole class. The description will include in 
outline: 


(a) What did I notice? 

(b) How did I interpret my observation? 
(c) What did I do? 

(d) Why did I do it? 

(e) What was the result? 


Any of these may require extension and in many cases (e) may lead 
straight back to (a) as a cycle in a continuing process. Findings may 
be displayed in the staff-room, circulated, or exchanged at year, team 
or staff meetings. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Some staff may find it interesting to examine other descriptions 
of intervention or observation. See for example the ORACLE 
project (Galton et al., 1980a and b), or the Open University/ 
Schools Council ‘Curriculum in Action’ material. i 

(b) Each incident (or some of them) could be discussed with the 
child/group/class afterwards. With older children the same ques- 
tions might be asked (e.g. What did he/she notice?). 

(c) Invite an observer in for a few minutes a day and choose your 
intervention from that period. Ask your colleague to note the 
same points (i.e. the same questions) and compare afterwards. 
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Rationale 


The extension of the notion of monitoring here emphasises that for 
all teachers, monitoring progress is a continual and usually an 
informal activity. We are constantly intervening with individuals, 
groups and whole classes, presumably as a result of monitoring 
progress and in order to ensure (or at least encourage) effective 
progress. This task attempts to make such continual, informal moni- 
toring more explicit by identifying interventions and holding them 
up for analysis. Our principle here is again derived from anthropo- 
logical method; requiring clear descriptions of our observations and 
interpretations so that we may become more aware of what is happen- 
ing (a matter discussed earlier in this chapter in the section on ‘day- 
to-day monitoring’, pages 114-15). 


8 Specific Monitoring 
Summary 


All staff choose a given curriculum area, perhaps one examined 
previously (see Chapter 4) in order to explore what ‘progress’ means 
in that area. 


Techniques 


Stage 1 Staff choose a given curriculum area: for example, mathe- 
matics, science, religious education or PE, (NOTE It is essential that 
all staff agree on the same area.) Either individually or, in larger 
schools in teams, try to list and describe how in that area you would 


expect pupils to demonstrate progress from the beginning of the year 
to the end. 


Stage 2 Display the results as a chronological chart so that, from left 
to right or top to bottom (or bottom to top) one can see a description 
of progression in the chosen curriculum area from entering to leaving 
the school. 

Stage 3 Ask staff to annotate the resulting chart in any way they 
consider appropriate, and eventually invite a group, perhaps led by 
the scale post holder, to produce a revised chart. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Add at Stage 2 another sheet and invite suggestions for ‘apP@™ 


ent’ progress that is not really progress in that curriculum area at 
all. 


(b) Study the finished chart at a staff meeting asking ‘How do 
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we know or how do children demonstrate that such progress has 
taken place?’ 

(c) Consider: ‘Are there aspects in this area of the curriculum where 
either it is impossible, or we have no right, to know whether 


there is progress?” 
Rationale 


This task links and derives from Task 3 in Chapter 4 (pages 89-90) 
and explores the range of kinds of learning involved in any curricu- 
lum area. It allows and encourages thinking of progress as involving 
a variety of skills, attitudes, competences and relationships, and not 
merely the apparent content. Hence the basic principle is that moni- 
toring progress in any area requires the observation of all responses, 
whether obvious, relevant or not. 


Case Studies 


When considering the way in which they monitored pupils’ 
progress, staff at Byron Infant School decided that this aspect of the 
self-evaluation programme should centre around progress 1n reading 
and, as noted in Chapter 4, should if possible involve the neigh- 
bouring junior school. The work began with a brainstorming session 
conducted by the deputy head, aimed at answering the question 
“Why do we need to keep a record of the children’s reading progress? 
The staff produced a variety of suggestions and proceeded to 
categorise them, developing a small number of major areas. They 
then went on at the next staff meeting to consider the records that 
were actually kept by each teacher and by the school in general. 
Distinctions were drawn between the information that was required 
by the Local Authority, working records kept by teachers and infor- 
mation needed at school level, possibly to pass on to the next school 
that pupils attended. It was noted at this meeting that, in fact, a great 
deal of information was collected by the school and the suspicion was 
voiced that much of this was never actually used. 

At a third meeting the staff were joined by the head and first year 
teachers of the local junior school who had been invited to discuss 
what information they would like to receive from the infant school. 
Whilst noting that in general they were well satisfied with the records 
that came with new entrants, the visitors expressed the wish to have 
more information on specific matters such as individual children’s 
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personal reading preferences. They said they would welcome a 
programme of visits between the schools to see each other’s teaching 
methods and resources. i 

All this information was considered by the staff of the infant 
school. They felt the involvement of the junior school had been 
highly beneficial and began the work of evolving a policy of 
eliminating unnecessary record-keeping, standardising the indi- 
vidual records kept by class teachers and organising visits between 
the two schools. They felt that school self-evaluation at Byron was 
continuing to produce welcome results and in particular they noted 
that just as the curriculum phase of their programme had led on to 
other aspects such as the monitoring of individual children’s activi- 
ties, so the monitoring phase had also led to other outcomes. Closer 
liaison had developed with the junior school, and both schools there- 
fore were in a position to evaluate not only children’s records but also 
their teaching methods and resources in a wider context. 


Melville Street Primar 
There had been a fairly l 
amalgamation but this had fallen into disuse and there was little 


external pressure because the Local Authority expected only 
minimal information to follow its 


Purposes there seemed little 
especially as the local compre 
or no use of them. 

What was agreed though was tha 
up, led by a scale three teacher, 
the school, discovering what eac 
recommendations about record- 
there had been Opposition, 
‘teaching grandmothers to 
elements of the exercise me 


advantage in Keeping school records; 
hensive schools appeared to make little 


t a working party should be set 
to investigate practices throughout 
h member of staff did, and to make 
Keeping at the classroom level. Again 
one teacher saying that it smacked of 
suck eggs’, but the actual fact-finding 


sions regarding the kinds 
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Kind of information that should be kept by class teachers and passed 
on from one class to the next. They found the Schools’ Council book- 
let on record-keeping in primary schools useful in this context (Clift 
et al., 1981) 

These recommendations remained at the level of suggestions as it 
was agreed at the staff meeting where the findings of the working 
party were discussed that individual teachers were the best judges of 
what was appropriate in their classrooms. This phase of the self- 
evaluation programme had not produced clear-cut changes in policy 
but the staff knew more about each other’s practices and there had 
been some useful discussion. The head and deputy head were very 
conscious that school self-evaluation in Melville Street was still very 
much an internal affair and resolved to find ways of widening the 


scope of the monitoring tasks. 


6 Monitoring the Use of 
Resources in School 


„Any school seriously undertaking self-evaluation must concentrate at 

< some point on the way in which the resources at its disposal are 

organised and managed. In times of contraction in education it 1s 

obviously essential for schools to use whatever resources they have in 

as efficient a manner as Possible. Consideration of those resources 

suggests that they may be reviewed under two headings: the human 
and the physical. 

We discussed in Chapter 1 the wider notion of schools as implied 
by programmes of school self-evaluation and the individuals and 
groups of individuals thus identified as part of their lives. All of these 
need to be included in considering the use of resources in a school. 
When considering teachers, and they are, perhaps, the prime human 
resource of the school, there is evidence to Suggest that they are not 
always deployed as efficiently as they might be. For example, the 
HMI Report, Primary Education in England (DES, 1978), was crit- 
ical of the use made of teachers with scale posts for curriculum 

recommendation that any expertise that 
teachers may possess should be available throughout the school in so 

S is poss stopping short of advocating specialist 

teaching in primary schools this would appear to be a suggestion that 
say in shortage subjects such as 
have time at their disposal so that 
n such aspects of their work. The 
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sae ath a nee welcomed by HMI. These difficulties 
c y from classroom teaching duties to work 
with colleagues, and the lack of the necessary support from head- 
teachers as they attempt to introduce curriculum development 
policies into their schools. 

It should not be assumed that this is a problem affecting only 
teachers with curricular responsibility. A group of primary school 
staff recently noted that it is not uncommon for a headteacher to have 
no idea of the main subject taken by a teacher during initial training. 
This may not be as surprising as it sounds as many teachers even- 
tually lose interest in their original ‘main’ subject or subjects and 
develop new knowledge, interests and skills. But the situation where 
a teacher is interested and has skills in an aspect of the curriculum, 
and is not able to utilise such interest and skill in the school, is 
wasteful, and such cases if revealed by the process of school self- 
evaluation are at least accessible to review. At the meeting noted 
above school staff were asked to write down special abilities or knowl- 
edge which they felt they had that could be of use to the school. An 
impressive list was compiled which later was found to fall into five 
distinct categories: teaching experience, personal interests and 
hobbies, curricular knowledge and skills, ‘office skills’, management 
skills. Obviously not all these were applicable in a schoolwide 
context but the pooling of such expertise is a valuable aid to future 
policies of curriculum development. 

Other sources of specialist ability ar 
school, their parents and other mem 
Nowadays, many schools will contai 
geographical, cultural and religious back 
ical features represent a source of altern 
reflective schools are able to use. Similarly, 
particular skills or a hobby which can be utilised. Several commenta- 
tors have made the point that computers will only become estab- 
lished in primary schools as children who have them at home are able 
to familiarise their teachers as to the computer’s possibilities! Many 
parents and other adult members of the community are prepared to 
contribute to the life of the school. Again the problem is to find out 
what interest and expertise is available. Several schools have circular- 
ised children and their parents to explore what the pool of local talent 
has been. Having ascertained the extent of this skill and its likely 
availability, the task of the school has then been to incorporate such 
resources into its mainstream curriculum. Advocates of resource- 
based learning have long argued that such a pooling of information is 


e of course the children in the 
bers of the local community. 
n children from a variety of 
grounds. These biograph- 
ative perspectives which 
some children may have 
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of great educational value using storage and retrieval systems to 
enable teachers quickly to identify a suitably qualified member of the 
school community able to help in formulating a particular curricu- 
lum plan. It is likely that many schools neglect to tap this pool of 
available talent in the manner described above. 

One source of human potential we have not so far discussed is that 
of the teacher operating in a normal classroom context. Not all 
teachers teach in the same manner and there is considerable research 
information available to help us describe how teachers teach. We 
shall pay particular attention to the match between teaching styles 
and the educational intentions of the school, with the ultimate aim of 
improving the performance of that school. In Chapter 5 we discussed 
interaction analysis and its application to the interpersonal judge- 
ments that are passed between teachers and pupils. As a research 
technique it also has considerable potential for the teacher wishing to 
investigate his or her own personal teaching style. It is a method- 
ology which Tequires the co-operation of at least one other individual 
and herein lies one major difficulty. Teachers are well-known for 
wishing to preserve the autonomy of their classrooms and tend to 
have an in-built resistance to being observed at work. However, it 
must be stressed that if'a school is to embark on self-evaluation in any 
s must be prepared to examine how 
assroom, as it is there after all that 
is transacted. It may be unhappy 
utors on teaching practice, or folk 
s’ inspections, that make teachers 
adults. However a large number of 


hers are prepared to co-operate in 
d discussion of each other’s teaching 
ves to be an instructive and beneficial 


We have several models of teaching styles against which indi- 
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vidual teachers can locate themselves. For example, Bennett (1976) 
has attempted to identify teaching styles by using models of what he 
calls traditional and progressive teaching. 

After a study of various philosophical and psychological writings 
and educational reports, ‘head and class teachers from twelve schools 
were interviewed to ascertain what teaching behaviours they consid- 
ered differentiated progressive and traditional styles. From these 
diverse sources eleven basic differentiating elements were isolated.’ 
For ‘traditional’ teachers these were: 


Separate subject matter 

Teacher as distributor of knowledge 
Passive pupil role 

Pupils have no say in curriculum planning 
Accent on memory, practice and rote ees 
External rewards used, e.g. grades (i.e. extrinsic motivation) 
Concern with academic standards 

Regular testing 

Accent on competition 

Teaching confined to classroom base 

Little emphasis on creative expression 

t consisted of eleven elements 


TOVONDAN 


ti iet 


For ‘progressive’ teachers the lis 
virtually diametrically opposed: 


1 Integrated subject matter f 
2 Teacher as guide to educational experiences 
3 Active pupil role i 

4 Pupils participate in curriculum planning 
5 Learning predominantly by discovery techniques 
6 External rewards and punishments not necessary (i.e. intrin- 
sic motivation) S 

Not too concerned with conventiona 
Little testing 

Accent on co-operative group work 
Teaching not confined to classroom base 


A tive expression 
Bona (Bennett, 1976, pages 37-8) 


Bennett issued a series of question- 
hers in the North-West of England 
lve distinct styles were identified 
completely progressive to the 
ntervening styles containing 


l academic standards 


— = 
rowuouan 


Using these polar ideal-types 
naires to a group of primary teac 
and on the basis of their replies twe 
and described varying from the almost 
almost completely traditional with i 
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elements of both. Bennett then went on to attempt to link SS 
style with pupil attainment. This study has been heavily criticize 
methodologically and Bennett himself appears to disown some aspects 
of the study but at least we have a sufficient framework to begin to 
discuss each other’s style of operation, a useful first step in the moni- 
toring of teacher effectiveness. 

A more sophisticated analysis of teaching styles emerged from the 
well-known ORACLE study (Galton et al., 1980b, page 122ff.). An 
extensive and detailed observation of 58 teachers in three LEAs 


revealed six basic teaching styles which are at least recognizable to 
experienced practitioners: 


Individual monitors spend a lot of time working briefly with indi- 
vidual children and in particular monitoring or marking their work. 
Such teachers either move from desk to desk or have the pupils 
queueing for information or instruction. The main teaching 
strategy is concerned with the setting and marking of exercises. $ 
Class enquirers, on the other hand, do a lot of class teaching and in 
particular conduct question and answer sessions a great deal. The 
interrogative approach typifies their interaction with individual 
pupils. 

Group instructors as the name suggests spend a relatively high 
proportion of time with groups of children. This time tends to be 
spent on the giving of information, the setting of tasks and, once the 


group is working together, joining in discussions in order to control 
the direction of the group’s deliberations, 


The next three types are characteriz 


ed as ‘style changers’ in the 
sense that such teachers will vary their a 


Pproach over time: 


Infrequent changers will change their style as a response to the condi- 
tions pertaining in the classroom, such as a group ofdisruptive chil- 
dren, and at first such changes will only happen occasionally. 
Rotating changers will establish different curricular areas in the 
classroom and will require children to rotate between these activity 
bases. The teacher’s task here is to monitor the work done in the 
areas and, of course, set the tasks required of pupils. 

Habitual changers make regular changes between several of ne 
above styles in an unplanned way and as a response to pupil ee 
tion, that is, changing styles when pupils appear disinterested ne 
an existing method of work. This latter group was the largest foun 
amongst the sample by the ORACLE team. 


” 7 i ich 
There is thus a variety of models of teaching style against whic 
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teachers can identify themselves. Such an exercise is of considerable 
relevance to the self-evaluation process if the teacher concerned goes 
on to consider the implications of that style of teaching to the overall 
educational policy of the school, for example, by considering 
whether the style normally adopted by the teacher is that best suited 
to the curriculum in operation. This is an important question and 
one which can best be answered by reference to some model or 
models of which all teachers have knowledge and understanding. 
One constructive approach is that advocated by Armstrong (1981) 
who suggests that pairs of teachers work together, one to perform the 
normal classroom duties of managing the curriculum and learning 
resources whilst the other acts as a ‘researcher’ investigating 
classroom and curriculum issues. These tasks are to be shared 
between the two teachers and the roles are interchangeable. This has 
an obvious application to the self-evaluation process. 

Although we have concentrated in this section on teachers as the 
main adult human resource in schools, it should not be forgotten that 
schools may also draw on a wide variety of other human resources — 
not forgetting the children themselves. In particular there are the 
human resources of the various support agencies: education welfare 
officers, educational psychologists, LEA advisers and inspectors, 
teaching practice tutors, school meals supervisors, social and health 
workers, community policemen and so on. The contributions of all 
can be investigated so that they can be utilised more profitably in 


school. 
The same can also be said for t 
Many writers consider the mos 


he physical resources of the school. 
t valuable non-human resource 1n 


school to be time. Primary school teachers normally work a full 
timetable, only being freed from classroom duties on odd occasions 
such as hymn practices or music lessons. This means that the activi- 
ties of self-evaluation, as noted earlier, have to be accommodated in 
the all too short play and lunch-times, or after school. The alternative 
is to devise strategies for ‘winning’ time from the school day by such 
devices as team teaching, school-wide projects and so on. Although 
documents such as the HMI Report (1978) recommend that teachers 
holding posts of responsibility require time to perform their duties 
some of which must be carried out while the school is in session’, 
Practical suggestions as to how this may be accomplished are not 
given! One beneficial side-effect of self-evaluation of the use of 
resources in school could be the identification of ways of providing 
time for the myriad tasks associated with educational enterprises. 

In many schools another source of concern 1s space. Although time 
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is always in short supply, space can either be lacking or schools may 
have a superfluity of it. As rolls fluctuate dramatically schools may 
find themselves with severe accommodation problems or with class- 
rooms suddenly freed for possible specialist use. The same can also 
be true for each individual classroom. Teachers may have difficulty 
actually seating each child or find that as class sizes fall an embar- 
rassment of space within which to work can be encountered. As the 
HMI survey reports ‘one-fifth of the classes (studied) were found to 
be working in conditions that inhibited, to some degree, the range of 
work. The most common shortcoming was that of space and this 
deficiency may be alleviated as numbers fall, if the space available 


can be well used for the fewer children.’ The key word here is ‘well’ 
and although the skills 


agreed to include the ut 
of movement for both t 
tends not to be a strong 
of a programme of self-e 


n) and certain areas are shared ‘territory’ (for 
Very little is the sole ‘territory’ of 
eas, desks and lockers), but teachers 
vade’ pupil ‘territory’. Hargreaves is 


When most teachers think of 


ably tend to think of books, 
science and 


resources in school they will 
art materials, audio-visual ce ennai 
mathematics apparatus, PE facilities and all the othe 
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artefacts that are used by school staff to aid their teaching. Although 
the Primary Survey noted that the level of resources in schools tends 
to be a function of the size of schools - larger schools being 
disproportionally better off than smaller schools especially when a 
fall in rolls has taken place - most schools tend to have a variety of 
equipment and materials at their disposal. A common complaint is 
that a lot of these resources are either not used at all or are used 
sparingly and inefficiently. For example, one school in a spate of 
enthusiasm for science teaching and at the urging of one particular 
teacher bought a microscope which, upon that teacher’s promotion, 
was put into a cupboard and never brought out again. This tends to 
be the case particularly with sets of textbooks, old reading schemes 
and sets of mathematics books gathering dust in a stock-room. It is a 
salutary exercise for schools actually to list all their resources and 
then to pose the questions: How much is each item used? Who uses it? 
For what purpose? Does its use match our educational goals? 

This last question is a particularly significant one especially with 
regard to the use of educational media. When designing a curriculum 
one crucial decision concerns the mode of instruction that will be 
used to present or to introduce the content and this is often a 
neglected aspect of the planning exercise. Most schools will have a 
variety of means of presenting material ranging from the teacher’s 
voice and the blackboard through television and other visual media 
to microcomputer programmes and one of these may well be the 
Most appropriate medium for the educational purpose desired. The 
choice of media is a crucial one and is best made in the light of all 
available information concerning the range of possibilities at the 
disposal of the school. We have found that not all teachers in the 
school have this information and therefore are prevented from 
making fully informed decisions. N ; 

It is perhaps worth adding here that the introduction of micro- 
computers into schools presents a unique set of managerial issues 
which many schools are not particularly well equipped to face. The 
question of who will have access to the computer, the production and 
storage of programmes, the purposes for which the computer will be 
used, the training of teachers in its use are all issues which have to be 
faced if full benefit is to be gained from the policy of putting 


Computers into schools. 


A school’s resources always reflect S 
many schools continue to feel the effects of cutbacks in local govern- 


ment spending. Capitation allowances have to be used with great 
skill if the basic provisions are to be met and schools are increasingly 


financial considerations and 
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taking the business of fund raising seriously in an effort to bridge the 
gap between what is available and what is desirable. ; 

Obviously some schools, because of the relative affluence of their 
local community, are better able to bridge that gap than others but all 
schools now have to make fine judgements about the disposal of their 
finances. This too raises issues which a self-evaluation programme 
can elucidate issues such as the prioritisation of items of expenditure; 
the balance between different kinds of spending; the amount of effort 
a school will wish to put into fund raising; the level of consultation 
desirable in the disbursement of funds; and the nature of the informa- 
tion made available to the public about the financial state of the 
school and the use to which it puts public money. 


Ways in to Evaluating Resource Management 


In looking for ways in which we can begin to evaluate how well we 
manage our resources, two initial questions are vital. They are ‘What 
are we evaluating?’ and ‘What is “managing” and who does it?’ 

The first question is easily misunderstood. We are not concerned 
here with evaluating the resources themselves but with how we 
manage them. When we were considering curriculum, the curricular 
suitability and quality of such resources as books, apparatus, equip- 
ment, materials, allocated teaching areas, time, and staff expertise 
were all matters of relevance. In this chapter the focus is on the 
question ‘Are they managed as effectively as they might be?’ and the 
‘sting in the tail’ is the methodological question ‘How do we decide 
whether they are managed as effectively as they might be?’ Every 
teacher might ask if, in his or her own classroom, space and books are 
used to best advantage, and the stress now is on the criteria by which 
it is judged appropriate to answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’. Clearly, therefore» 
although we are not immediately considering changing the ways 1” 
which we manage, a fundamental procedure is to consider how els¢ 
they could be managed before the appropriateness of current prac- 
tices may be evaluated. 

In looking now at the second question ‘What is managing and who 
does it?’ we find that it is not uncommon to think of ‘managing’ as the 
province of the headteacher ~ and so of course in great measure it 15- 
But in fact we all as teachers ‘manage’, though what and whom WE 
manage will vary according to roles. The head has a legal resp 
sibility to manage the staff, the school budget and the building 48 4 
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whole. He will have to decide for example how much autonomy 
various members of staff will have; when to intervene, approve, or 
consult; how the hall will be used and which classes will go where. He 
will have to decide how much money to allocate to various curricular 
areas, whether to delegate responsibility to staff for spending such 
allocations and if so to whom. But all members of staff also have to 
manage, whether as scale-post holders concerned with colleagues, as 
teachers having responsibility for certain common resources, or most 
importantly, as managers concerned with the space, the teaching/ 
learning resources, the time, and the human resources within their 
own classrooms. In that sense we all manage our most important 
resources: our pupils, their learning environments, and the books, 
apparatus and other materials through which they learn. 


A Logical Approach 


Our basic approach to the problem of evaluating resource manage- 


ment is essentially a logical one in which matters of power and 
decision-making, convention and routine are related to functions 
derived from the resources themselves and their uses. In brief this 
approach can be exemplified in a series of interdependent questions: 


What is/might be included in ‘resources’? 

How are/might these identified resources be classified? 
What managing functions do they imply? 
Who does/might carry out such functions and by what authority? 
How can we determine how effectively such functions are carried 
out? 

e power and status are inextri- 
her at the level of Hargreaves’s 
dered, or merely at the level 


This is particularly important sinc 
cably linked to resource control, whet 
exploration of territoriality already const 


of ‘he who pays the piper calls the tune’. 
A second basic point is to stress the use of active forms of language, 


whether in discussion or in written notes. For example, the existence 
of apparatus implies its use, and such use may imply a variety of 
functions such as maintenance, use, training, storage and so on. 
Expressing such functions actively immediately focuses attention on 
what has to be done, raising forcefully the question ‘Who does it?’ 

or instance, still using apparatus as our example and choosing a 
Specific example, say a slide projector, we might list such functions as: 


determining a location for storage 
deciding who shall use it 
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asking for help in case of breakdown 

maintaining in good condition and checking electrical safety 
authorising purchase of replacement bulbs 

training colleagues in use/simple maintenance 

developing the range of appropriate uses 

adjudicating conflicting demands 

setting up 


The emphasis here is on use, and each question demands an 
answer in terms of who? Yet the specific questions derive from the 
resource itself and an analysis of its function, not from some prede- 
termined responsibility or tradition per se. Let us now look briefly at 
this logical approach as it has been used with physical and human 
resources, and with others such as space, time and money which are 
not easily placed in either category. 


Physical Resources 


In many ways physical resources are easily accessible for evaluation. 
They are tangible, have no views or feelings, are disposable and 
replaceable in ways human resources are not. This very accessibility 
can indeed become a barrier to the kinds of questions which have just 
been raised since, as soon as their management is at issue, be it 
acquisition, allocation, use, maintenance, replacement or disposal, 
then feelings, status, traditions, and so on inevitably and immedi- 
ately come into question. At one of our conferences, groups of 
teachers spent five minutes in compiling their own lists of what they 
might include as ‘physical resources’ and then another five minutes 
agreeing a joint list with a neighbour. The lists were then read round 
the groups and each added what they did not already have down. 
Within twenty minutes or so there were 126 suggestions ranging 
from pencils to the local church, from television to the school office, 
from teaching areas to toilets, from books to a local viewpoint. 
Working the same way and in about the same time groups identified 
68 managing functions ranging from keeping storage areas tidy to 
ensuring the security of the building, from maintaining an inventory 
to encouraging children to manage their own possessions, from 
authorising external technical help for repairs to matching materials 
to children’s needs. One group of teachers reflecting on these lists 
identified four levels of physical resource management, each of 
which seemed to demand evaluation: the school, the classroom, 
groups of children within classes and individuals - suggesting that 
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the need for fair and effective control at all levels pointed towards 
different levels and forms of decision-making. 

In tackling the further question ‘What questions might we ask to 
investigate how well we manage the physical resources of the 
school? we seemed at first to be reflecting the previous task. For 
example instead of the function ‘identifying gaps in provision’ we 
had ‘Are there gaps in provision?’ but the difference in the form is 
crucial. Seventy-six questions were suggested, some of them rela- 
tively straightforward: ‘When did we last throw something out 
because it wasn’t good enough?’ Others however had deeper implica- 
tions: ‘How can hoarding be eliminated? ‘Do we know which 
resources are more useful than others?’ Again it must be stressed that 
though we, as authors, may have views about such matters it is not 
our function to supply our own criteria for such judgements since 
these criteria will follow from each school’s analysis of its own 
philosophy, situation and staffing. Our experience is that many 
schools find the evaluation of physical resources particularly 
rewarding, probably because they are tangible, and at first non- 
threatening. Several have, for example, found a useful way in has 
been to identify a particular curriculum area and then to exhibit all 
the school’s resources for that area in the hall. One primary school 
did this with mathematics resources in order that all staff could see 
the total range - to the considerable surprise of several of them. The 
evaluatory question then arose ‘Are these resources deployed to best 
effect?’ and the answer was an immediate and unanimous ‘No’. Asa 
result they were redistributed in this open-plan school according to 
wider age-ranges than before, as infant, lower junior and upper 
junior rather than specific classes, with a much greater po 
centrally available to all. A different approach was taken by anot er 
school where each teacher reviewed her own classroom asking 0 
each resource item ‘Has this been used to good effect during this last 
year? If not, why not?’ This led to a careful staff review of resource 
deployment and management leading to considerable reorganisation. 

A natural extension that several schools have explored has been 
the mutual visiting of classrooms. In one school, for instance, this 
resulted in teachers simply looking in at each other's classrooms and 
asking a few questions. To many schools used to working gules 
tively this may seem very superficial but to the particular school 
concerned where teachers had long regarded their own and each 
other’s rooms as sacrosanct it proved to be a major breakthrough. Ina 
number of schools such visiting has led to attempts by the whole staff 
to describe the ‘ideal’ classroom in terms of accessibility of resources 
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and of their use by children and teachers, an approach dap 
one school as a monitoring exercise looking in turn 3 t ae 
its layout, how the children used learning resources, | A E 
used learning resources, and how this was reflected int n sana 
work. Such descriptions of ‘the ideal classroom’ have foun i with 
into some schools’ schemes of work as statements of policy 
which classrooms could then be compared. 


„Human Resources 


Using a similar approach to that used for physical resources, ss 
the same conference from which the illustrations in the prec che 
section were taken, teachers identified over 60 different ‘hu na 
resources’. Not surprisingly, they started with children, parn an 
teachers, and the school secretary, but they also included Fa 
advisers and officers, past pupils, local craftsmen and teachers Pa 
neighbouring schools. A particular point arose when eee 
Suggested that ‘human resources’ should include ‘all those at i Ek 
hand by television and radio’. It seemed to some of the groupt a TE 
easy to overlook the fact that books, cassettes, television and so 0 id- 
simply making human resources available at second hand. In con 


š : ere 
ering the managing functions implied, among the 45 identified w' 
for example: 


identifying strengths and weaknesses 

knowing where children are and what they are doing 
involving children in recording their own progress 
liaising with staff from other schools 

organising children i 


nto groups for specific purposes 
negotiating a staff de 


velopment programme 


3 k P ked 
When the group came to consider what questions might be as 
to investigate how well the sch 


e! 
ool’s human resources were sop 
no fewer than 65 were Suggested. These included a very wide va 
indeed: 


Do staff know what visitors are in the school and why? 
Is the cook consulted about forthcoming functions? 
Do teachers help each other? 

Does anyone feel ‘taken for granted’? 

Do we spend too much of o 


` ae intaining the 
ur time on tidying and maintaining 
physical resources? 


: ; ? 
Do we ever consider that human resources need maintenance? 
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Do the children know what they are doing, and why? 
Am I always rushing about? 
Who decides what? 


One school in a social priority area decided to look at all the extra 
people that came into school during the week and to attempt an 
evaluation of how their contribution to the children’s progress was 
controlled. Being in an area of social need the school had a great deal 
of professional support, and in the week in question was visited by 21 
adults involved with the children (not counting school staff or 
parents). The staff identified two major problems. Firstly, they 
became more aware of the difficulty of monitoring pupils’ progress 
in situations where the children were working with - sometimes — 
several people other than the class teacher. Secondly, they found that 
there were some days when the school seemed over-full of adults but 


two days when there were none, ot 


selves, causing problems in both situations. iy. 
Teachers in some other schools bravely decided to extend visiting 


each others’ classrooms to mutual and reciprocal observation of 
teaching. While it might be expected that such observation could be 
threatening, it has surprisingly sometimes proved as threatening to 
those observing as to those observed. In one school for example a 
teacher refused to observe a colleague since ‘It wouldn’t be right; he’s 
a scale three and I’m only a scale one!’ Here we have a particularly 
awkward clash between professional co-operation and status. In 
terms of straight accountability the head may be seen by his staff as 
having an inspectorial role: he has a right to observe, to encourage and 
criticise. But teaching experience, competence, role and status need 
Not coincide - perhaps they seldom do. Because a member of staff 
holds a scale post for language Or audio-visual resources need not 
imply superiority in teaching competence in general. We have found 
that mutual observation has been most successful where staff have 
not seen themselves as ‘critics’ in the ‘teaching practice tutor’ sense 
but assumed the roles of ‘honest enquirer or professional mirror’. 
The use of simple schedules may structure observation and provide 
common ground for discussion but often the observer just describing 
what he remembered taking place is as revealing. In a few schools 
where such mutual observation became a reality it was the head or 
deputy who volunteered to be observed first. Also noticeable is the 
value gained from concentrating upon specific points - for example 


open and closed questioning or the use of time. ; ; 
With Circular 6/81 on the School Curriculum in mind (DES, 


her than the school staff them- 
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1981b), the staff of one primary school decided to combine moni- 
toring classrooms and teaching with a presentation to its governors; 
making a photographic record of the school at work. Different 
groups took responsibility for various curriculum areas and for most 
ofa term the camera was in great demand. The staff found the project 
threw up many evaluatory points, some pointing at the obvious: 


‘This is too untidy to photograph.’ 
‘Were not set up properly yet.’ 


but some revealing a more penetrating analysis: 


‘Why do the children always seem to be sitting down?’ 


‘Which of these pictures is the science lesson and which is 
language? They both look the same!’ 


Such comments and questions raise serious issues regarding our 
resource mangement. If, indeed, science and language ‘look the 
same’ should this concern us? Could one conceive of the same 
classroom appearance in every lesson with children listening, 
copying from the board, reading and answering questions - yet 
being concerned at one time with mathematics, at another with 
literary appreciation, or history or moral judgement and so on? How 
far should the nature of our resources, their deployment, the ways in 
which expertise is utilised or children organised reflect the character- 
istics of the knowledge, skills and attitudes being acquired? Does 1t 
matter that our management of a teaching area, say in its aesthetic 
appeal or in allowing free access to resources, is at odds with our 
intentions for the children’s learning - say in visual creativity oF 
self-reliance? Does it make sense for teachers to encourage co-opera- 
tive and interdependent activity in their teaching areas when they are 


seen by the children to work in a strongly hierarchical staffing 
structure? 


Space, Time and Money 


These three do not seem not to fit easily into categories of physical or 
human Tesources but then we have already noticed that many phy- 
sical resources are not so distinct from human ones, whether one 


S of music, or the local churchyard. The 
r Ss useful because of the ways in which 
certain resources we class as physical or human are acquired, 
deployed, used and disposed of. Space, time and money may well be 


forms of physical resource yet all Provide constraints within which 
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both physical and human resources have to be managed. All in a 
sense are ‘given’ and all are capable of consideration in economic 
terms. They are often managed more by tradition than logic. We 
heard of one school where the staff were visiting each others’ 
classrooms and discussing each one in terms of its layout, and the 
ways in which books, apparatus, materials, furniture, and display 
boards were arranged and used. One teacher who had taught in the 
same room for more years than she could recall was quite unable to 
conceive any other way of using the available space than the arrange- 
ment she was used to, and in desperation invited her colleagues to do 
something with it. So, while she and the head took the school for a 
hymn practice one day, the rest of the staff completely reorganised 
her room. The point is not, of course, to recommend this as a normal 
Procedure but to suggest that those who use space are not always in 
the best position to conceive of alternative uses. Whether she 
accepted the new layout or not, seeing the room reorganised raised 
questions of tradition, of purpose, and of efficiency in a more lively 
and striking way than discussion alone had done. We also heard of a 
school with a dramatically reduced roll in which there was a problem 
of too much space, too few children and a small staff. The amount of 
space seemed overpowering in relation to the numbers involved. 
Various strategies were investigated such as breaking up large areas 
with cupboards and screens, making greater use of the picture loan 
service and developing displays, but more importantly the staff and 
children developed their own techniques of looking at display areas 
and open spaces and discussing what might be done with them. 
Thus, what had previously seemed overfacing now became a focus of 
Opportunity and positive action. Here as so often is the case noticing 


led to evaluation and then to action. 
When considering the use of time some schools have adopted 
being capable of being used as 


economic concepts, thinking of time as f ; 
Capital, as being invested and so on. One school, for instance, use 


Such a device as a way in to evaluating the effectiveness of in-service 
Courses, the deployment of specialist expertise or the training of 
children in resource use. They found that to ‘spend’ time 1n ensuring 
all staff developed particular competencies in coping with audio- 
Visual aids led to saving time which had previously been wasted in 
Waiting for specialist help. A different approach was taken by a 
School which was becoming concerned about the relative amounts of 
time teachers spent with children, noting especially that some of the 
More active boys were not getting their ‘fair share’ of attention. This 
€d to the identification of differing child characteristics nicknamed, 
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for example, ‘sitters and chatters’ or ‘clinging shadows’! After two 
full days of careful observation not only had the staff become much 
more aware of how their time was shared amongst their pupils, but of 
the pupils’ characteristics and how these tended to determine how 
much time they were given. 

Finally, finance. Most by far of the cost of running schools is an 
‘invisible’ use of money so far as the schools themselves are con- 
cerned. The building with its maintenance, heating and lighting, 
staff salaries and wages does not appear in schools’ budgets and the 
amount of money actually directly available is an almost negligible 
fraction of the total cost. But this money available for spending - 
though still heavily constrained in terms of LEA contractors, requisi- 
tion dates and so on - tends to be the aspect of finance of greatest 
interest to schools. The Opportunities for heads to share or delegate 
responsibility, to match learning resources to curricular importance, 
to show concern or prejudice, even to patronise or ignore, are per- 
haps at their most obvious. A typical way in to the evaluation of this 
aspect of resource management has been the involvement of school 
staffs as a whole in the ecision-making Process. In one school this 


hool as a learning environment for 
vailable resources: human, physical, 


worms . . . and they keep on wriggling!’ 
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A Selection of Possible School Tasks 


1 What Resources? 
Summary 


Staff carry out an inventory of resources available to the school. 


Techniques 


Display a large sheet of paper in the staff-room and invite staff to 
write on it anything they regard as a resource, or think could be 
regarded as a resource. Keep the brief as wide open as possible, 
avoiding any pressure for a ‘definition of resources’. Contributions 
should be as brief as possible, single words or short phrases, and can 
be written anywhere on the sheet. Do not look for headings or 
arrange in columns. You can expect to get a hundred suggestions 


quite easily, and probably a lot more. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) You can start the ball rolling at a staff meeting, or during a break. 
Brainstorm for five minutes and then leave the sheet(s) for 
another week or so for additions to be made. 

(b) Alternatively, teachers could start individually, having their own 
lists in their own classrooms. After two or three days they visit 
each others’ rooms and look at some or all of their colleagues’ 
lists. They then carry on with their own for another day or two. 
Finally, a group of two or three teachers takes all the lists and 
collates them, weeding out repetition and overlap, and displays 


or circulates the result. 


(©) As for (b) but involve the child a lis 
brainstorming as for (a) with her own class and then leaves it dis- 


played so that both teacher and children can add to it. . . but 
however you go about it, do NOT indicate in advance what 


might or might not be acceptable suggestions. 


ren. Each teacher starts a list, 


Rationale 


This task is based on the familiar idea that our understanding of 
nts as a resource will vary according to our 
Individual roles, experience and perceptions. Hence the divergent 
‘brainstorm’ approach and hence the individual contribution and 
Shared comparison . . . to stimulate further suggestion, ror to deter- 
mine what should or should not be included. A valuable response 


What, in this case, cou 
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when inevitably someone challenges a suggestion is to ask = sen 
way that resource is or may be used, or in what ways its availabili e 
non-availability would affect the school’s functioning: that is, to ate 
amplification but to avoid critical judgement or ieee we 
value of this as a staff exercise is to determine a total staff view o ly : 
might in the widest sense count as the school’s resources. Until t a : 
done, any consideration of how well those resources are enue a 

premature. Even the obvious management function of identifying 


ax : A ; ; . at 
gaps in provision requires comparison of what is available with wh 
is desirable. 


2 Thinking about Resources 
Summary 


. s 5 , 3 e 
Resources are considered in order to identify how they might b 
categorised, and for what purposes. 


Techniques 


Using a collated list such as that derived from Task 1, ask how the 


suggestions might be categorised. Several approaches are possible, 
for example: 


(a) If the suggestions are all displayed on a large (Al) sheet, use 
colour-coding or lines to indicate which seem to go together. A 
group of three or four people is enough to carry out this exercise: 
too many and it easily becomes unmanageable. 

(b) Use a Venn diagram. Start with a complete list of resources and 
one circle. Write in the circle a few resources which seem to go 
together; it does not matter ‘why’. Then start a second inter- 
secting circle with another group of resources which are clearly 
different from the first, using the intersection for any which 
could belong to either group. Continue adding circles and filling 
them until the exercise becomes impossible. At that point try to 
work out quite explicitly the criteria used for the classification. Is 
it possible to be so precise that anyone given the list of resources 


and chosen categories would classify the list of resources the 
same way? 


(c) Take individual exam 
different ways each c 
conceived categories, 
in the school or imp 
check-list, book on e 


ples of resources and explore in how many 
ould be categorised. Do not start with pre- 
especially if derived from current practice 
osed by an ‘authority’ (head, adviser, LEA 
ducational management, new possessor of a 
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CNAA diploma or OU degree). Allow the classification to come 
out of the exercise, not be imposed upon it. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) The main task takes the whole school as a unit. Alternatively 
each teacher could do the exercise relating it to his or her own 
classroom or to those areas for which s/he has responsibility. 
The head should, of course, be included. The results are dis- 


played for general consideration. 
(b) Arrange to compare results with another school, working quite 


independently. 
Rationale 


Theoretically this task could be seen as 
tion as contrasted with concept attainment or personal constructs 


(see, for instance, Joyce and Weil, 1980). The way in which resources 
are seen to go together will initially identify personal constructs, 
since they will derive from each individual’s perception. As they are 
Co-operatively explored, the staff as a whole will become more aware 
of shared perceptions and lay a foundation for developing concepts 
Which will aid communication and management. The distinction 
between concept formation and concept attainment is vital here since 
it implies a different methodology. In this exercise we take it that 
there are no ‘right’ categories; hence the insistence On avoiding 
imposed authority. The task is to work out for ourselves what cate- 
Bories emerge from our study and these will form our basic concepts 
~ our way of ordering our thinking about resources. In the Venn 
diagram variation, staff are searching for criteria by which asa 
may be grouped in the circles. Were the categories already determine l 
zby authority or school tradition ~ then the exercise would be sor o 

Concept attainment, that is of matching already existing criteria T er 
than of working them out for ourselves. In terms of our overa por 
Pose the acceptance of current traditions of resource management me 

Strains any evaluation of it. Deriving criteria as 1n this task a r 

asis for comparing present resource management with functi 


derived from thinking about the resources themselves. 


an exercise in concept forma- 


3 Management Implications 


Summary 
egories are studied in order 


pi : 
he resources listed and their various categ 
e implied. 


to + > 
identify what management functions a" 
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Techniques 


At a staff meeting review the lists and categories identified and ask 
“What management functions are implied?’ Having worked for a few 
minutes on this to attain a common understanding of the task, and 
depending on how many staff there are, work could be continued in 
groups of three or four to maximise involvement. d 

We have found it important to express functions actively. For 
example, instead of ‘course attendance’ as an aspect of managing staff 
resources, one might have at least: 


attending courses in the teacher’s own time 

attending courses in school time 

* releasing staff to attend courses in school time 

* determining staff development needs 

considering school needs in terms of staff development 
selecting courses appropriate for school needs 


Notice that each function now emphasises an action implying a 
specific location for control and decision, some individual and some 
group. Similarly, instead of just ‘shared resources’ one might have: 


* disseminating information about the location of science 
apparatus 


* knowing whom to contact regarding use of the craft area 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Invite one or two outsiders to join the staff for this task. You 
might usefully involve a colleague from a different kind of school, 
your LEA adviser, a manager from industry or commerce, a 
tutor from local college, university or polytechnic. 

(b) Prepare the completed list as a questionnaire like this: 


Managing Function 

1 Attending courses in own time 

2 Releasing staff to attend courses in 
school time 

3 Disseminating information about 
the location of science apparatus 

4 Maintaining PE apparatus 

5 Distributing pencils in classrooms 


Who is/are responsible? 


Staff complete the questionnaire indi 


vidually and then meet to com- 
pare results. Where there is disagree 


ment, consider if it is necessary 
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to determine a common approach? How could that common approach 


be determined: by imposition, majority vote, consensus . . kr 


Rationale 


It would seem logically impossible to evaluate how effectively a 
school’s resources are managed before reviewing the management 
functions required. Here we encroach on the sociology of groups, 
and especially on aspects of role, status and ritual. To take a specific 
and common example, making arrangements for the provision of 


feedback is part of every teacher’s management function. Putting 


ticks on books may be justifiable in these terms or it may be a ritual 
dence and ‘teacher’ status. In the 


designed to maintain pupil depen 
approach taken here the function as the teacher discharged it would 
derive from the functions as identified and as they related to effective 


use of such resources as time, answer books and teacher expertise. 
Similarly two teachers in an open-plan area may differ in their 
approach to territoriality, one regarding the area as common, while 
the other maintains an individual instead of team approach. The first 
may then regard resources as ‘ours’ while the other regards them as 
yours or mine’. The perception ‘ours? clearly implies quite different 
Managing functions from ‘yours/mine’. Managing them as ‘yours/ 
mine’ may be seen as unco-operative, while managing them as ‘ours’ 
may be seen as encroachment with all the derivative problems of 
disputed territoriality. The essential principle behind this task there- 
fore is to reveal what managing functions actually derive from the 
resources themselves, and how staff think of them. It is therefore a 


third step in the sequence: 
resource identification 
resource categorisation and i 
tions 
implications for resource ma 
and a further step in working out criteria b 
Tesource management. 


dentification of management func- 


nagement 
y which we can evaluate 


4 Money! Money! Money! 


Summary 
The operation of the school is analysed as a financial concern. 
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Techniques 


Using the previous or current financial year, not the school year, 
produce an overall statement of expenditure. Begin by identifying 
the various heads, for example, salaries and wages: teaching, care- 
taking, catering, ancillary; maintenance: repairs, cleaning materials, 
heat and light. 

Groups of staff or individuals then take responsibility for research- 
ing and costing each area. Display a large sheet with the agreed heads 
so that results can be written in as available. For this exercise treat the 


capitation allowance and direct expenditure on learning resources as 
a single amount (see Task 5). 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Express the results as a balance sheet. The ‘income’ might be 
expressed as the total expenditure divided by the total number of 
pupils. In a commercial sense this would define the income in 
terms of notional fees per pupil. If indeed the school were a com- 
mercial concern this is Precisely where the money would come 
from, but it would come direct instead of being paid on pupils 
behalf through rates and taxes. How does this compare with fees 
for private day schools? 

(b) Express the results as a pie-chart giving overall figures and also 
working out expenditure per pupil. 

(c) See if other schools would be interested in doing the same task 
and compare the results. Choose contrasting schools, either in 


function or age-range (secondary, special, infant/junior) or in 
size. 


Rationale 


Teachers are likely to think 
curriculum. Yet schools can 
human resources which nee 
economic dimension is ines 
that the management of t 
economic factors which ar 
and control in a variety of 


of schools in terms of pupils and 
be thought of in terms of physical and 
d to be acquired and maintained: the 
capable. The principle involved here is 
he school as a total resource rests on 
€ subject to policy-making, monitoring 


Places and at a number of levels. Knowl- 
edge of those factors, locations and controls are of significance since 


they provide a context within which to set the evaluation of internal 
management functions. 
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5 Budget Day 


Summary 

An analysis is made of how the money directly available to the school 
(capitation and special allowances) is spent and by whom. Staff put 
forward alternative suggestions. 


Techniques 


Provide a statement of the overall funds available for direct spending 
and how the money was spent in the previous financial year. The 


degree of detail could be agreed at a staff meeting. 

Ask each teacher to re-present the data in any way he or she wishes 
and suggest alternative ways in which they think the money might 
have been spent. Such questions as these help to provide an effective 


focus: 
* What aspects of this spending do you (a) appreciate and (b) 


resent? 
* If you had control, what spending would you have endorsed 


and what would you have changed? Why? 
Responses are best done individually and, perhaps, anonymously. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Relate the exercise to the curren 


year. 
(b) Ifstaff agree, colleagues may 
submissions. 


t or forthcoming financial 


‘cross-examine’ each other on their 


Rationale 

e economic one that where resources are 
finite, any resource allocations are necessarily competitive. Such 
competition may be explicit on the basis of declared values but also is 
Open to pressure in terms of status, social influence, marketing skill 
or tradition. The question concerning appreciation Or resentment 
Tecognises that feelings play an important part, that any control over 


resource acquisition is associated with power and status and may be 
for some teachers related to their job satisfaction. 
that in any situation where 


The ‘ ion’ nises 

second ‘extension’ recog Pie Rae res 
Public funds are disbursed for the good of an institution, it is 
incumbent upon those involved to justify their actions ~ Of propo- 
Sals. The ‘cross-examining’ reflects this quasi-legal responsibility. 


The basic principle here is th 
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6 Circular Tour 
Summary 


All the teachers in the school visit each others’ classrooms, se 
the development of learning resources within that classroom an 
questioning the teacher concerning them. 


Techniques 


Individually visit each others’ rooms when the children are not 
present and consider the rooms as learning environments. In larger 
schools it may be necessary to limit visits to four or five rooms 
ensuring that visiting is equally distributed across all rooms. Write 
down between five and ten questions about the deployment and use 
of the physical resources including space. These questions may be 
handed to the teacher whose room was visited, or all those who have 
visited may go as a group from room to room and raise their questions 
orally so that the teacher visited may respond. Be sure that the 
questions actually seek information or justification and are not ‘opin: 
ions in disguise’. For example, ‘Why do you . . .? seeks information, 
whereas ‘Why don’t you . . .? Suggests that you know better! 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) If school organisation allows, 


and colleagues are willing, visit 
during the day when the childr 


€n are present and the classrooms 

are in use. If the head or someone else can arrange for each 
teacher to spend an hour or two visiting, this will allow 10-15 
minutes in several different rooms. In this case try to arrange for 
teachers to visit rooms in different orders, and try not to repeat 
the same questions in every room - look beyond the obvious. 

(b) Include one or more outsiders, preferably people with good 
experience of deploying resources but claiming no educational 
expertise, at least at the primary level. You might try a local 
supermarket manager or shop Owner; a colleague from secondary 


school, college or university; a workshop foreman, architect oF 
painter, decorator or designer, 


Rationale 


One of a teacher’s roles is to manage physical resources: to deploy 
them, allocate them, organise their use, oversee their maintenance 


and so on. The intention here is to encourage teachers to take a new 
look at the learning environments they have inherited, constructed, 
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oe ings are where 
or Just ae weeds 16 gerthem eee a space 
nt of reso 3 : 
they are and how the deployme ry word ‘manage 
mele educational intentions. For man Ee of hierarchical 
ment’ carries implications of professiona 1 tesa working indi- 
responsibility and decision-making. Yet = aa many managing func- 
vidually or as a member of a teaching peer ntly reduce or improve 
tions such that their discharge may significa environment (see, for 
the eReeriyeness of the classrootiasa Fy Looking at the room one is 
instance, Galton et al., 1980, page 51 ff). o ecially if that person is 
familiar with through someone else’s eyes, esp stions about resource 
not a teacher, may raise quite fundamental que 
> 
utilisation and management. 


7 Using Time 
Summary 


‘school. 

5 hout the schoo 

An analysis is made of how time ana be used more 
re Aton is then given to how, ifat all, 


efficiently or effectively. 


Techniques diary or record of how s/he 

tline diary o teachers 
for a week an ou one or tw 

ie a i the basis of these op activity and present 

os are a check-list of different ae na ht start off something 

thier taff meeting. Such a check-list mg, 

m at a sta : 
like this: 


Activity 


Talking to whole class 


—— 


Coaching an individual I 


Checking behaviour 


A 
Organising use of resources i 
|s 


| Dealing with a visitor Jumns ruled as above i; > 
ist with colu. week, the 
heck-list with í h day for a F 
Staff then use the ia half-hour periods an appropriate column is 
ale nme; say tw Within each period t 
Ime of day varying. 
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checked every minute. This checking may appear impossible under 
normal classroom conditions but, since it is non-evaluative, it may be 
carried out by a visitor. A student on observation or teaching practice 
would find it a valuable exercise, as could a student from a neigh- 
bouring secondary school. Parents or even competent older pupils 
could help. 


Data may be presented and analysed in a variety of ways: 


(a) Simply display the check-lists for each teacher (one for each 
period). 


(b) Each teacher collates the observations on to one check-list total- 
ling the checks. 


(c) One teacher, or a group of teachers, extract check-lists 


concerning different curriculum areas and compare the activity 
patterns. 


(4) 


At a staff or team meeting teachers compare the collated lists. 


How much do the patterns vary from teacher to teacher? What 


surprises are there? How might these patterns be modified, and 
why? 


(e) How can you decide whether or not this is an efficient way of 
using the available time? 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Extend the task to 
school, perhaps s 
the check-list. Ci 


meeting. 


(b) Include the head, modifi 


i e ying the check-list as necessary. You 
might also include any ancillary staff. 


(c) Older children could carry out a similar enquiry into their own 


use of time, as a class or group project. An extension to the whole 
school is quite feasible if c 


hool ompetent older children operate in 
pairs in the younger classes, The results might be of considerable 
use and interest at a parents’ 


or governors’ meeting. 
Rationale 


Again we are using principles derived from economics. Concepts 
such as income and expenditure, 


efficiency, productivity, invest- 
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ment, profit and loss are not far away. For example, a teacher has a 
given amount of time in the classroom. This time may be considered 
as income or capital. It may be ‘spent’, say in coaching, marking, 
sharpening pencils, setting up a tape recorder and so on. It may be 
‘invested’ say in training (some) children to undertake some such 
tasks themselves so that the teacher need not ‘spend’ her own time in 
future on such tasks. The notion of profit comes in here in that the 
teacher may then have more time than before! The collection of data 
and its analysis allow such concepts to be examined. We must stress 
that this economic model is not intended as the sole model by any 
means. The issue here is whether the use of such concepts may raise 
questions about the efficient use of time - by head, staff and chil- 
dren - and provides yet one more way of establishing evaluatory 
criteria. It needs to be set alongside other models of schools, since 
what may seem to be inefficient economically may be necessary in 
human terms. 


8 Staff Inventory and Appraisal 
Summary 


Staff identify their relevant knowledge and skills in order to review 
the whole range of expertise and experience available within the 
school. In considering strengths and weaknesses attention is given to 
monitoring staff performance. 


Techniques 


Each member of staff lists the whole range of his or her relevant 
knowledge and experience on a sheet of paper including, for 
instance, college/university academic studies, teacher training 
studies, subsequent formal courses (such as in-service or OU), teach- 
ing experience, hobbies, sports and so on. These lists are then col- 
lated by one or two of the staff either on the basis of the staff and what 
they can do, or (perhaps anonymously) on the basis of expertise avail- 
able. The second collation allows for an interesting - not to say 
potentially entertaining — staff meeting. Staff may attempt to locate 
the anonymous expertise and also to review what is available, what is 
Potentially available, what gaps there are, and how the staff expertise 
as a whole may be made available to the children. Against this back- 
8round each teacher attempts to identify his or her own strengths and 
Weaknesses, not only in relation to his or her own class but the school 
as a whole. Relevant questions are “How may strengths best be 
utilised?’ or ‘How may weaknesses be remedied or compensated?” 
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Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Instead of or as well as each teacher reviewing his or her A 
knowledge and skills, or strengths and weaknesses, staff cou! 
review each other’s. Many skills and strengths, not to mention 
weaknesses, may not be recognised by those who possess them! 

(b) Where the climate is secure, children in older junior classes 
might make a similar review of their own class as a class project. 

(c) Brainstorm answers to these questions at a staff meeting, five to 
ten minutes each: 

* How do we monitor each others’ performance? 

* How could we monitor each others’ performance? 

* How should we monitor each others’ performance? 

You could expect between ten and twenty suggestions for 
each question ... and remember that an exercise like this 
includes the headteacher! 

Identify two or three people from commerce, industry or local 

government to take part in a discussion on staff appraisal as they 

experience it, preferably including one or two who do the 
appraising and one or two who are themselves formally 
appraised. You might lay on a buffet supper for the occasion. 

Brief them to include techniques (how appraisal is done), reasons 

(why it is done), focus (what is appraised), attitudes (responses to 


(4) 


and feelings about appraisal), and outcomes (what happens as a 
result), 
Rationale 


Three principles are involved in this task: resource review, utilisation 
and maintenance. Firstly, 


there is the review of what is available, an 
inventory exercise. Just as in a review of physical resources one may 
come across forgotten mate 


: i with we have been associated, 
alternative (c) is the one which is most likely to provoke riot or 
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uncivil disturbance! Since it strikes at the heart of each teacher’s 
personal security, it can easily be interpreted as perceived patron- 
isation, threat, unwarranted interference, or unprofessional prying. 
Since personal involvement is so intense it is particularly likely that 
what is done may be emphatically denied or dismissed as sheer imagi- 
nation. Similarly, a review of how staff performance might be moni- 
tored is easily interpreted as an attempt (and we have heard this said) 
to “encourage snooping’. 

Hence it is important to achieve some consensus regarding the 
propriety of staff evaluation of themselves and each other. Clear 
distinctions will require to be drawn between criticism and demands 
for justification; between data collection and the interpretation of that 
data; and between the interpretations of data and value judgements 
based upon those interpretations. 

The task involves a number of beliefs: 


(a) that teachers are an integral part of the school and that it is 
therefore logically impossible for staff to evaluate his/her own 
school without evaluating themselves; ; 

(b) that professional development necessarily and properly requires 
each teacher to evaluate their own performance; 

(c) that in so doing it is professionally proper and normally human 
to make comparisons with colleagues, judging one’s own perfor- 
mance against others’; 

(d) that the expertise and experience of the whole staff is a valuable 
and immediately available resource for professional appraisal/ 
Monitoring and development. 


If teachers are to become involved in the actual explicit monitoring 
of themselves and each other there are, of necessity, essential condi- 
tions to fulfill. Firstly, there must be absolute confidentiality. 
Secondly, there must be a willingness to listen and to support col- 
leagues. Thirdly, there must be much optimism and good humour. 
Leading as it does from honesty regarding the present, through 
Teadiness to explore possibilities, to debate about action, the task 
attempts to provide for such a sound foundation to be achieved. 


Case Studies 


Byron Infants had always been a well-equipped school and the staff 
there believed that they enjoyed a high standard of resource provi- 
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sion, even though this was being adversely affected by the cut-backs 
in educational expenditure. Stock and other materials were kept in 
classrooms because of the lack of any centralised storage space and so 
it was suggested that a useful way of beginning to evaluate the 
management of resources in the school would be to find out exactly 
what everyone had in their rooms, identify surpluses and organise an 
appropriate redistribution if that were found to be necessary. This 
was done quickly and easily with items such as sugar paper, paint and 
plasticine which were ‘traded’ between teachers. It was then agreed 
that a more fundamental evaluation should involve an examination 
of the ‘hardware’ available in the school, listing what there was, 
examining the extent to which it was being used and trying to 
‘match’ use to the school’s curricular policy. One of the class 
teachers, the one who was attending the ‘Match’ course (page 98), 
carried out this investigation. Again it was felt that worthwhile 
results were obtained from the very careful consideration given to the 
use in school of the tape recorder, television and the recently 
acquired microcomputer — something that had been greeted with 
considerable trepidation, 


A third aspect of this phase of the self-evaluation programme came 
with the suggestion that as a team the staff sho 
others’ classrooms and make su 


furniture, areas of work, books, 
staff were sufficiently enthusi 


i ho volunteered to move large items of 
furniture. 

At Melville Street one of the younger members of staff suggested 
at the staff i 


being on teaching prac- 
| heads, HMIs and LEA advisers. 
The idea of a formal pro 
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teaching methods can be observed, so a compromise was reached. It 
was agreed that the staff would initiate a school project that would 
involve the lower, middle and upper age groups of the school work- 
ing together on a common theme, that of transport. Each of the three 
groups would begin their work on the project by having lead lessons 
given by the head, the deputy head and the teacher who had first sug- 
gested the idea. The other teachers would sit in and at a later stage all 
the staff would discuss the lead lessons and make comments concern- 
ing teaching style. It was agreed that the emphasis should always be 
on positive comments and it was hoped that the school project would 
lead to some degree of team teaching and the kind of discussions of 
teaching methods originally sought. 

The project developed sufficient momentum to extend through- 
Out the term and, in the judgement of most participants, led to much 
fruitful work. Parents and governors were invited to view the result- 
ing school and classroom exhibitions and one of the local advisers 
came to discuss team teaching as part of the school in-service day 
which was organised to consider the outcomes of the project. All 
teachers agreed that observing colleagues was not as traumatic as 
might be feared, but even by the end of this phase there were still one 
or two unconvinced that they could benefit from taking part in peer 
group observation . . . 


7 Evaluating the School’s 
Relationship with its 
Community 


Community is one of those words which are used a great deal but 
which are rather lacking in specific Meaning. Most, if not all; 
primary schools would see themselves as being part of a community 


and as having a responsibility to serve that community, but just what 
‘the characteristics of that communit 


given the location, situation and attitu 
certain primary schools, 

housing estates, relate to g 
which they are part. 


identification, and, whi 
gious affiliations, we h 


involving as it 
in fact, the actual 


school is usually the 
embodies the repre- 
the running of the 
and have very close 
S, particularly in urban areas, 
chool and have no 
l one, being appoin- 
€ of the relationship 


ocal representatives 
on other occasion 
governors may live a fair 


Particularly following 
(DES, 1981b) which 


require governing bodies t tention to the curricu- 


© pay much closer at 
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lum and management of the school than has previously been the case. 
So, although not all the governors will be or have been ‘clients’ of the 
school, they need to be considered as important elements in the 
community that the school serves. As our concept of community thus 
becomes wider, we need to consider the extent to which other social 
institutions in the locality can be said to be part of the school’s com- 
munity. Ina sense bodies such as local churches, community associa- 
tions, employers, trade unions, leisure and hobby associations, and 
old people’s groups can be said to be part of the community that a 
school serves, even though they may have no formal links. It is a 
valuable exercise for schools to identify such groups and to consider 
the kinds of relationships they would wish to have with them. 

Many writers have written of the global village that we inhabit (for 
example, McLuhan, 1964; Hicks and Townley, 1982). This notion 
implies that as our means of storing, retrieving and communicating 
information increases, our whole society becomes a community that 
we can all relate to and which will influence our lives in a variety of 
ways. The fact that Britain is now a multicultural society has impli- 
cations for all schools and not just those schools in areas of high 
immigration and new commonwealth settlement. All members of 
society have access to the same kinds of cultural experience and the 
curriculum we offer needs to reflect the kind of society we have. 
Because of this aspect of life in Britain there are many advocates of a 
curriculum that would examine the multicultural nature of our 
society (for example, Klein, 1982; Lynch, 1983). If we take this 
concept to its logical conclusion then the whole world becomes the 
community to which the school must relate and, obviously, problems 
of the third world, of conflict, of starvation, of natural disaster 
become of concern. k 

Most schools will consider all of these aspects of their community 
at various stages in the school year but we have found that for 
practical purposes schools tend to concentrate their attention on 
developing community relationships with those who have some kind 
of direct link with the school: the parents of pupils, and governing 
bodies. 

In what ways then will the school relate to its community and how 
might these relationships be evaluated? Most schools will engage in 
formal or semi-formal activities to encourage communication 
between themselves and parents. Open days, for example, Christmas 
plays, harvest festival services, sports days and the like, whilst 
having a specific purpose in their own right, also serve the function 
of bringing the school and its clients together in a friendly, 
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_/hon-controversial manner. Parents’ evenings, when the children’s 


progress is discussed, their work seen and future developments 


but here the purpose is 
rather more concerned with the instrumental nature of the school, 


dren. Though for some 
teachers and parents such events are viewed with a hint of dread or 


> assemblies are attended, 
some of the more time 
Paints, fastening shoes and coat 


Reading Project 


convincing arguments for schools, p; 
deprivation, goi i 
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parental co-operation in order to strengthen the educational drive of 

that school, with programmes of home visiting and the inclusion of 

parents in teaching schemes as described above. 

_ A further way in which the primary school may seek to relate to its 
“community is by reflecting the nature of that community in its 
curriculum, In an early sociological text on the interplay between 
education and social class, Jackson and Marsden (1962) showed the 
detrimental effects that can occur if education distances children 
from their communities. In their book, Education and the Working 
Class, they catalogued the process by which grammar schools 
systematically separated bright working-class pupils from their 
neighbourhoods and often even from their parents. This highlights a 
Perennial problem for schools in working-class areas. Is it their func- 
tion to provide an education which will enable those capable of so 
doing to escape from their environment or do they have a more 
general social function of adding to the quality of life of the whole 
community? This was the dilemma met squarely in the Educational 
Priority Area (EPA) projects led by Halsey in the late 1960s (Halsey, 
1972). The most famous project was located in Liverpool under the 
direction of Eric Midwinter (1972) who asserted that much of the 
traditional curriculum was completely irrelevant to the lives of inner 
urban area children. There are scores of children, he declared, 
walking around Liverpool 8 waiting to be asked to solve a quadratic 
equation or talk about the life of Richard the Lionheart! With great 
energy and flair Midwinter set about developing a curriculum based 
Upon the community in which the schools in the Project were 
located. Children would study and discuss the flora and fauna of 
their streets and the neighbouring derelict bomb sites, local housing 
Conditions and the property market, visit local shops to discuss distri- 
bution and marketing policies and read and write about the history of 
the people who had lived in their parts of the city. Although the 
Money for the project eventually ran out and Midwinter has been 
accused of limiting the horizons of the pupils in his project schools 
and Consequently neglecting basic skills by concentrating more on 
Social issues, the EPA projects have had a lasting effect upon many 
schools, particularly in inner urban areas. That the local community 
and the local area can be a curricular resource is something now 
accepted by the majority of primary schools. 

_ Environmental studies often appears as the title for a component 
m the curriculum of many schools. Such studies aim at integrating 
historical, geographical and scientific perspectives within the study 
of the local area, an incidental benefit being the opportunity to apply 


ç 
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ing (Richmond, 1973). This 


trend, based upon sound learning 
theory, is moving towards usi i 


such purposes. As 
‘the governing body would 
€ school is seen by 
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enacted by Circular 6/81 (DES, 1981b) and the parental choice provi- 
Sions of the 1980 Education Act. We have seen how the notion of 
community is a flexible one and it appears to us that the relationship 
that a school has with its community, how it defines its community, 
the role that governing bodies, parent-teacher associations, friends of 
the school and so on play in the life of the school, and all the kinds of 
information that the school will make available to the various interest 
groups present in the community are legitimate issues for consider- 
ation in a programme of school self-evaluation. 


Ways in to Evaluating Relationships with the 
Community 


Finding ‘ways in’ to evaluating schools’ relationships with their 
communities can appear deceptively simple. We have some evidence 
to suggest possible reasons for this and start by identifying four of 
them, all of which, though distinguishable, are nevertheless inter- 
related. They may be stereotyped as isolation, political prejudice, 
missionary zeal, and the ‘We’re all right, Jack!’ syndrome. 

Firstly, there is the perception of isolation. More than in any other 
aspect of their work, schools when reviewing their community rela- 
tionships seem to be very conscious of their situations as unique, and 
So of course they are! Of the schools we worked with one Roman 
Catholic school in a foundry town was very conscious of serving a 
Community within a community: the parish community linked by 
church membership, common beliefs and ideals, but part of a wider 
Industrial community, close knit by a common dependence on iron 
and steel. Another school in a market town was conscious of serving 
three identifiable communities within that town each reflecting vari- 
ations in ethos and tradition: a large penal institution, a factory and 
‘the old town’, Two schools in ‘inner city’ areas both with high 
Concentrations of Asian immigrant families experienced quite 
different kinds of community involvement. Another two schools 
Were planned, built and staffed as community schools while two in a 
new town well-known for its concern to foster community spirit were 
Noticing a distinct decline in that spirit so far as their immediate 
localities were concerned. One school served a very affluent middle 
Class area where parents’ articulate interests were perceived as a 
Potential threat. Several were in mixed areas, a characteristic that was 
Sometimes reflected in a degree of cliquishness and even personal 
feuding and antagonism among the parents themselves. As a result of 
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this variation amongst schools, a frequent remark at meetings of 
school representatives was inevitably ‘It’s different where we are! 
Because of this uniqueness schools seemed to find it particularly 
difficult to identify criteria against which to judge the effectiveness of 
relations with their communities that did not to some extent involve 
special pleading. 

Secondly, there is the tension between teachers’ professional 


to a considerable 
teachers revealed 


© to my children’s 
ts of the children I 
best!’ The varying 
Parents, governors, community leaders, 
rnment provide a kaleidoscopic context 


school as a parent, from when I talk to the paren 


teach. I suppose that in both roles I feel I know 
political beliefs of teachers, 


judgements and 


t along a continuum 
r to school-centred; from 
community as a reference point which 


group included two governors (one 


bourhood > a Parent-governor), the ‘neigh- 
00d centre 


warden, an Asian Parent, the school’s LEA adviser, 
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and the community policeman. Their task was to identify what skills 
and competencies were needed by eleven-year-olds to be successful in 
that particular community, and the starting point was their own 
knowledge and experience of living in it. Later the staff tried to list 
the knowledge, skills and attitudes they considered such eleven-year- 
olds needed in order to cope in the comprehensive school to which 
they would go. As a contrast two other schools actively sought to 
‘educate’ members of the communities they served. One, also in an 
inner city area and blessed with extra support as an SPA (Social 
Priority Area) school, developed through its nursery unit a training 
Scheme to help young parents to provide more stimulating and 
‘worthwhile? experiences and activities for their pre-school children. 
The second, aware that some parents questioned the value of school 
trips, invited many of them to go on such visits, providing introduc- 
tory talks, worksheets and evaluatory questionnaires. Not only were 
the parents kept informed, they were themselves taken to local insti- 
tutions, including an open-air museum, and were helped to see part 
of their own wider community through the eyes both of teachers and 
children, Another school acknowledged the existence of the con- 
tinuum in a rather different way by asking ‘Whom within our com- 
munity can we help and who can help us?’ Perhaps the midpoint of 
the continuum is characterised by a fervour of apathy, in which the 
School is viewed as a refuge or asylum, intentionally distancing itself 
from the community and all that it might represent in terms of 
values, traditions, support, interest, antagonism and so on. As one 
School put it ‘The children and the teachers themselves are our 
community!” i 

The fourth reason for finding community relationships a difficult 
area to evaluate, is what we have termed the ‘We're all right, Jack!’ 
Syndrome. It is typified by responses such as ‘The head felt commu- 
nity links were already developed as far as he could wish for the 
Moment’, and ‘The staff decided that our involvement with the 
community was sufficient and that if this involvement continued 
they would be quite pleased.’ Such comments, untypical of those 
Schools as it happens, suggest that in an area like this evaluation and 
change can easily be confused. As one of them went on to say ‘so we 
Shall not be as active as usual’. Some schools, feeling under pressure 
to extend their community involvement, may well be tempted to 
react by putting the whole issue, including the explicit evaluation of 
the current situation, to one side. As our two remarks above show, 
the evaluation (that the situation is satisfactory) is merely asserted; 
there is no explicit justification of those assertions, and such explicit 
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justification is set aside along with any further change or 
development. 


- finding ‘ways in’ to this issue of relationships between schools 
and their communities we shall need to be particularly careful: 


1 to appreciate the uniqueness of each school’s situation - without 


falling into the trap of justification by special pleading; 

2 to bear in mind that communities represent political interests and 
allegiances, and to consider how far we are attempting to ignore 
them or whether as schools - or individual teachers - we are 


aware of being more Susceptible to the influence of some rather 
than others; 


3 to investigate how far, in what ways, 
and communities interpenetrate eac 
distanced from each other; 

4 to avoid confusing assertions 


distinguish between evaluatio 
ment. 


and for what reasons school 
h other, or are intentionally 


with explicit justification, and to 
n and active change or develop- 


such an exploration with a group of 
produced almost fi 


a fty examples in a few 
minutes, Here are a few of them: 
newsletter for parents 
inviting local resident 


es exist for your school to 
i lerr , produced almost as many responses, 
several duplicating items in the previous list but some quite fresh, 


ol amongst its current activities: 
holding a science fair 


changing the attitudes of 


l A (some) staff 
taking music out to the p 


eople 
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organising occasional evening activities where children must 
bring a parent with them 

change the school’s image 

provide in-service courses for parents 


A third question invited teachers to identify problems which they 
had experienced or could foresee in sustaining and developing rela- 
tionships with the community. Responses related variously to 
attitudes: 


hopes and fears 

practical matters 

convincing colleagues 

finding adequate time and space 

elitism - sometimes by staff, sometimes by parents 
inter-personal jealousies 

Power of tradition 

fears of ‘take-over bids’ by parents 7 7 

legal problems arising from parental involvement (e.g. insurance) 
Overwhelming parents with paper 


Some of these responses imply a concern raised earlier in tame 
‘tion with monitoring children’s progress: that of sae e pp 
communication between professional and ‘lay persons. ere oF 
problem of ‘getting on the same wavelength’ when pro amn E 
lay persons seek to communicate, whether the professiona Ne : 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, directors of education or nae z 
vital decisions are both made by and affect the lives of apen ie 
through the agencies of professionals or on their advice. mel 
ments of this problem may be identified. Firstly, oe eu onr: 
SPecialist knowledge and experience of the professiona us = 
framework to which the lay person does not have access. i in 
and deriving from this, his language register may easily ee pare 
this division, Maybe when evaluating our schools ance ips, ag 
taei communities, the crux of such a relationship is the es i 7 
ment of a sound dialogue with members of the ommy w a 
not Professional educators, who do not speak our pro SE = 
Stage, do not share our professional backgrounds but yet x egi 
umate ~ and legal - powers and interests. “We speak toT a as 
teachers,’ as one school put it, ‘how do they speak to us? : o we 
regard them negatively as ‘non-teachers’ or positively as whatever 
they are? The language registers of government, whether at West- 
Minster, in the council chamber, or in the governors’ meeting, tend to 
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be more adversarial than is normally the case at a staff or parents’ 
meeting. Do we make allowances for this? One school in considering 
the point simply asked ‘Are we above the parents’ heads and, if we 
are, can we be surprised if some parents avoid us and others some- 
times get belligerent? 

Evaluation requires valid data about matters judged to be impor- 
tant, and explicit criteria against which to compare it. In the absence 
of actual data, impressions and assertions may owe more to chance or 
status than to fact. But data is often easy to collect and - like 
collecting anything else — can sometimes become an end in itself. 

One school monitored all community contacts in school for a 
week, noting who came, when and why. The reasons could be 
broadly grouped as administrative, medical, social and curricular. 
ranged from 61 concerned with 
in some way with curriculum. 
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course is not a part of the evaluation process itself, but where evalu- 
ation is taken seriously the (almost) inevitable result of it. 

A different approach to data collection is exemplified by a school 
which attempted to compile a history of its community links over the 
Previous ten years in order to look at and interpret the current 
Situation in the light of previous experience. One school representa- 
tive wrote ‘We have all felt this phase (of the course) has been a very 
useful one in that it has focused our attention on this important area. 
It has given us the motivation actually to sit down and think about 
how links between our school and the community have developed 
over the years and how the school may use the community. We feel 
the process is going to be a long one but at least a sound foundation 
has been laid down for us to build on.’ Here we see evaluation very 
much as an exercise in taking stock of the situation. 

Our discussion in this section has shown that many activities are 
involved in evaluation: collecting data; determining what data to 
collect; making data accessible; exploring the current situation; 
exploring possible alternatives; considering a variety of criteria; 
determining criteria; comparing that current situation with agreed 
criteria; making a judgement about it. All these are valid and valuable 
activities. They may - or may not - lead to decision, action, and 
change. Perhaps in the area of community relationships more than 
any other we need to bear in mind that evaluation is the making 
of an informed judgement of the current situation, using valid 
and relevant data on the one hand and explicit criteria on the other. 


A Selection of Possible School Tasks 
l Activities - Opportunities - Problems 
Summary 


Staff consider activities involving the school and the local commu- 
nity, opportunities for developing relationships, and problems met 
and envisaged. 

Tech niques 

Ata staff meeting brainstorm answers to these three questions, ten 
minutes on each: 


(a) What activities does our school promote to maintain and develop 
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relationships with our local community? : . 
(b) What opportunities exist for us to develop relationships further? 
(c) What problems do we meet or envisage meeting in connec- 


tion with maintaining and developing relationships with the 
community? 


You could expect anything from 25 to 50 responses to each 
question. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Divide into three groups, each group taking the responses to one 
of the questions. Try to work out some way (or ways) of catego- 
rising them. You might start with something like ‘activities 
which emphasise different interests’ and ‘activities which 
emphasise common interests’ or ‘activities which take the school 
out’ and ‘activities which bring the community in’. : 

(b) Lay out the responses which were brainstormed in three sections 
as a checklist with columns for “essential/desirable/not very use- 
ful’ or some other agreed rating scale. Either display in the staff- 
room or prepare printed copies for circulation. Staff then rate 
each item by ticking or initialling the appropriate space. Con- 
sider at a staff meeting on the basis of this data whether there is 
sufficient evidence to judge the school’s relationships with the 
community as adequate or not. 


(c) Consider all the suggestions made. On what criteria could we 
begin to decide how worthwhile they are? 


Rationale 


y/stocktaking job in which current 
xplicitly identified. In extension (a) 
ut different kinds of activities. Simply 
Say ‘activities inside school’) there are 
another (say ‘activities outside school’) 
may provoke reconsideration leading to looking at questions of 
relevance and balance, 


2 Open Day with Feedback 


Summary 


A school open day is planned for the community. Views are sought 
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from people who attend and their observations recorded for subse- 
quent consideration. 


Techniques 


Plan an open day, not just for parents but for all members of the 
community. The scale could vary. At one end you could just invite 
Parents to look in on a given day to see their children at work, 
perhaps bringing friends or close relatives with them. As they leave, 
they could be asked to complete a short questionnaire. At the other 
end there could be a major effort, prepared as a school project over 
Several weeks with posters, displays and special activities to explain 
and demonstrate what the school is trying to do. On the actual day 
groups of children might come in during the evening as well. Invita- 
tions could be circulated to all houses, posters displayed in local 
Shops and special invitations sent to specific groups such as old 
People’s homes, working men’s clubs, Townswomen’s Guild, polit- 
ical parties, church organisations and so on. i 

If you opt for a large-scale occasion, use a wide variety of methods 
to sample response. You could have a roving photographer, a closed 
circuit television or video-recorder interview station (with the help of 
the local teachers’ centre or a parent enthusiast). Let older children 
talk with visitors and make short tape-recordings of their conversa- 
tion. Leave slips of paper and pencils in appropriate places with 
Posting boxes and a few stimulus questions, or a visitors book. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Initiate an enquiry to investigate why some parents do not attend 
School functions. You could incorporate this into the ‘open day 
Project by just chatting to visitors informally. Alternatively, you 
Could set up a ‘station’ with a poster, table, chair , sheets of paper 
and post-box or a tape-recorder and interviewer. The poster 
might read something like this: ‘We have 273 children in this 
school and during the last year the parents of about 50 of them 
have not had any contact with the school at all. Can you help us 
to find out why? Please - if you know of any reasons -write 
them on one of these slips of paper and post it in the box, or talk 
to the teacher here.’ l i 

(b) Ask all staff individually and anonymously to write down their 
views on governors, parental involvement with the school, staff 
involvement in the community. Ask the governors through the 
chairman to do a similar exercise substituting ‘staff for 
‘governors’. Collate the material and arrange for some kind 
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of presentation at a joint meeting with opportunity for formal 
and informal discussion. 


Rationale 


Organising an open day is not of itself an evaluating activity. Here it 
is seen as a valuable exercise in communication providing opportu- 
nity for feedback. The crucial aspect here is the collection of data 
from those who declare an interest by attending, hence the sugges- 
tion to provide a visitors book. The variety of data collection is 
meant to be attractive to people of varying backgrounds and atti- 
tudes. Some who are unwilling to write comments may be ready 
enough to chat with one ofthe children and be recorded. If from time 
to time a video-recording is played back this could have the dual pur- 
pose of provoking interest and raising issues which stimulate further 
comment. Consideration of the responses at a subsequent meeting 
provides illumination, views of our school as seen from outside. 
There is no reason to do more than watch, listen, read and report. 
The task here is to look through the eyes of the community as it has 
chosen to reveal itself. . . and to let it rest there for the present. 


3 Monitoring Community Involvement 
Summary 
Community involvement is moni 


in order to identify its extent and 
and troughs. 


tored over a period of several weeks 
whether there are discernible peaks 


Techniques 


Keep a diary in the staff-room so that an 
any example of comm 
deciding whether cert: 
ment, a useful rule of t 
cise as possible. Such 


y member of staff can enter 
unity involvement. If there is difficulty in 
ain activities count as community involve- 
humb is to put them in. Be as specific and con- 
a diary might look something like this: 


- Mrs A called to see Miss B about Linda 
- EWO called about the Brown children 


- Maths adviser to see Mrs X about re 
- Johnsons (joiners) le 


- J4 went to the baths 
~ Librarian called to talk about new additions to stock 


quest for apparatus 
ft a sackful of offcuts 


“I 
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Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Think back over the last six months and review what input the 
school has sought from the local community. This alternative 
could be carried out as a class or school project with a data col- 
lection and presentation station in the foyer or hall. 

(b) Survey the school catchment area and identify what aspects of 
the community in its widest sense may support or inhibit chil- 
dren, encourage or threaten them. Children and/or parents 
might also be involved in this. The task is capable of wide varia- 
tion in scale. A ten minute brainstorm or discussion at staff meet- 
ing or informally during a break would be sufficient to raise 
awareness. At a deeper level, staff might divide the catchment 
area up, explore a section each and report back perhaps using 
notes or photographs. The task could grow into a major school 
project with maps, photographs, sketches, cuttings from old 
Papers, tape-recordings, writing, models and artwork, culmin- 
ating in an exhibition perhaps leading into an open day (Task 2). 

(c) Either at a staff meeting, or in groups of twos and threes, list all 
the individuals and agencies with which you think the school 
should have a relationship. Collate the suggestions and review 
them, perhaps identifying those that are currently strong, 
tenuous, and non-existent. Consider which new relationships 
might be established, which need nourishing, and which might 
be questioned. 

(d) Display a ‘thermometer’ in the foyer 
visitor to add a ‘degree’ to it, say b a st : 
Paper or colouring in with a felt pen and signing their name. 
Children could take turns manning it and it could be colour- 
coded, perhaps with one colour for parents and another for other 
visitors. 


for a week and invite every 
y using a strip of coloured 


Rationale 


This is a monitoring task, a matter of determining what actually goes 
On. Where staff are occupied in their classes it is likely that there will 
€ a variety of perceptions regarding the number and variety of 
Visitors. In the basic task this is absolutely clear; a diary is a record and 
the form of record we suggest is concise and factual. We note who 
Called and why. Whether we approve or not is a different matter; the 
eature of monitoring is that it provides valid information. 
Alternatives (a) and (d) are clearly also ‘fact finding’ but care will 
ave to be taken if you attempt (b) or (c) since they contain elements 
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of opinion, although the emphasis still remains on monitoring. In (b) 
it is on monitoring both the character and influence of the commu- 
nity, and that means we shall inevitably interpret ‘inhibiting’ and 
‘encouraging’ from our own value position - which may not match 
that of the community itself. In (c), in which we are monitoring the 
school’s present community relationships, we determine what we 


believe to be valuable relationships and that too begs questions of 
values. 


4 Integration or Segregation: Springboard or Asylum? 
Summary 


Consideration is given to whether the school should help children to 
cope with living in their own community or protect them from it. 


Techniques 


Ask colleagues to state their vie 
children to cope with living i 


governors, students on teaching 
On-teaching staff or community 


tly according to established rules 
with proposer, opposer and seconders and make the procedural 


rules clear at the Outset. Enforce strict time limits for main 
speakers and seconders. Floor contributions should be clearly 


: to one per person and with a time limit. 
It doesn t really matter whether the main speakers are convinced 
of their own positions or not. Indeed it might be useful for them 
to take the alternative Position, 

(b) Extend either the debate or the mai 
primary school’s Purpose to h 


their own community, what does this mean in terms of what the 


Se to tack this on to the debate you 
-an-hour to inviting suggestions, 
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noting them down on a flip-chart and hanging the sheets round 
the room. 

(c) If you attempt (b), consider the material at a staff meeting and 
identify the extent to which it matches the children’s present 
experience at school. 


Rationale 


There are two interlocking principles involved here. One is that of 
the integration or segregation of any institution from the community 
with the contingent issue of the relationship of curriculum to funda- 
mental educational aims. The other principle is the control of argu- 
ment by debating procedure. Let’s take the second one first. 

The primary aim in debate (alternative ‘a’) is to win, either by 
Persuading people to agree with the motion and vote for it, or to 
disagree and vote against. Whether supporting or opposing the 
Motion the same techniques and traditions of persuasion are accept- 
able means of getting your own way. Hence one may use powerfully 
Emotive but logically unsound arguments, invoke suspect evidence, 
reflect adversely on the motives of the other side and so on. It is up to 
the other side to challenge evidence or to reveal covert intentions. 
One of the advantages of taking the side you do not really agree with 
1s that it may focus attention on debating techniques and avoid too 
Strong a personal involvement. In this case the debate is suggested as 
a way of inviting the overstating of the case on both sides. In so doing 
it may reveal prejudices and ways of thinking that may considerably 
illuminate subsequent discussion. 

The other issue is the one of integration versus 
the focus of the task. In a specific form it is a frequent source of 
Contention in considering the education of children with special 
needs. Should blind, deaf, physically or mentally handicapped chil- 
dren be shielded from their communities, or helped to cope within 
them? What does coping with the community mean for a child of 
average ability in an achievement-oriented and materially affluent 
estate in the suburbs; or for a musically gifted and sensitive child in an 
SPA school? What does ‘coping’ mean in terms of what the children 
need to know, feel and do? Does it, for example, mean learning to 
Preserve self-respect even if the family is on supplementary benefit, 
does not have a second car or go on regular continental holidays. Or 
Could it mean learning to cope with pressure for academic success or 
to shoplift without detection? Such practical outcomes may well 

come points for consideration, but only when worked out in such 


segregation and is 
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terms can the children’s present school experiences be compared 
with the curricular aims they are intended to represent. 


5 To and Fro 


Summary 


Research is undertaken into the extent to which parental expecta- 
tions of communication with the school have been matched by 
experience. 


Techniques 


Identify a small group of staff and Parents to draw up a questionnaire 
on school/ parent communication; two or three of each will be ample. 
The project could be initiated at a staff meeting at which a suitable 
and willing group of staff could be entrusted with the task. Similarly, 


selection of parent members could be arranged through an existing 
association if one is in being. 


Keep the questionnaire shor: 
questions. Too many YES/N 
vague expressions of feelin 
clear from these examples: 


tand be careful to include open-ended 
O or rating scale questions may allow 
gs but provide little actual guidance, as 1s 


Are you satisfied in your communication with the school? 


(YES/NO) 
How well do you feel you know your child’s teacher? 


(VERY WELL/WELL/NOT VERY WELL/NOT AT ALL) 
Rather than, or in addition to, such questions, aim to include 
‘information providers’, for example: 
What information would you like to receive but don’t? 
What information do you receive but don’t need? 
For what purposes have you visited the school this term? 


Pass the draft questionnaire to staff 
comment and revise it. Then circulate 
results. You could extract as useful dat 


(and Parents’ Association) for 
it to all parents and collate the 
a the following: 
(a) Percentage (or actual numbe 
(b) Variation between classes; 
(c) Points frequently raised and 
mostly for infant classes or fo 
(d) Statistical summary of closed 


r) of questionnaires returned; 


points raised at specific stages (e.g. 
urth year juniors); 
question responses. 


Responses could usefully be considered by each teacher for the 
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parents of children in their classes, say by years or teams, by the 
whole staff and/or by parents/governors. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Identify from the returns a few respondents whom it might be 
interesting to interview, perhaps by members of the organising 
group. 

(b) Using a presentation of the data as an introduction, arrange a 
parents/staff meeting to consider the issue of communication. 
Keep it forward looking and creative, steering away from anec- 
dotal and nit-picking grumbles. To do this members of the orga- 
nising group could use blackboards or flipcharts to record the 
meeting’s progress. What do school and parents need to know 
about each other? Why? How could the exchange of knowledge 
be facilitated? Naturally, giving the impression that the meeting 
can make binding decisions must be avoided. 


Rationale 


We take the view here that parents of children presently attending 
the school are an essential and easily identifiable group within the 
wider community. What this task attempts to do is to raise some basic 
questions concerning the relationships between parents and teachers 
and the nature of communication implied. Hence the emphasis on 
the form of the questions such that they elicit positive ideas. The 
Principle is essentially one of being active rather than reactive. 


6 Supporting Roles 


Summary 


Staff carry out a survey of actual and possible parental involvement 


In classroom activities. 
Techniques 
y involve parents in their 


r reasons why they would 
are a report and a draft 


Ask all staff to list ways in which the 
Classrooms, or would be prepared to, © 
Prefer not to. Establish a study group to prep ! 
Policy, and put them to a staff meeting for consideration. 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Carry out a brainstorming activity to identify gaps in the school’s 
curricular provision which parents may be able to provide. 
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(b) Select an area of the curriculum in which you believe there is a 
need to develop parental understanding. Consider, for instance: 


Do parents know what the school is doing/trying to do? 
How can the school help parents to help their children? 
Do parents want to help? How? 


Do any parents have relevant expertise they are prepared to 
make available? Could it be used? How? 


Rationale 


Parental involvement in the 


school and classroom is an issue which 
often attracts stron; 


g feelings. It is seen by some as a natural and 
helpful extension of parental interest and by others as an intrusion or 
threat. In this task staff are asked to circumvent their immediate and 
emotive responses ~ for or against ~ by examining the current posi- 
tion, the potential value, counter arguments and personal feelings 
through a formal process. Only then is it suggested that a report and 
policy are drafted for consideration. We have here an exercise in 


democratic policy making such as is appropriate to the consideration 
of an area as sensitive as this is, 


7 To Know or Not to Know at 
Summary 


Techniques 


Set up a study group of staff. Focus the 


1 problem by preparing a 
matrix on an A1 sheet, 


arranged something like this: 


What should. . . Parents... The Community 
be told/not be 
told about: 


Children 
School 
Staff 
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As discussion proceeds the cells of the matrix can be filled in using 
a colour code. For instance: 


GREEN - what it is agreed may be told 
RED - what it is agreed should not be told 
AMBER - what is not agreed or is doubtful 


Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) You could extend the study group by including a parent, 
governor or adviser, but take care not to extend it too far so that 
there is a risk of it becoming merely a forum for ‘getting some- 
thing off one’s chest’. 

Once the sheet is in some sort of order have it redrawn neatly and 
clearly, still colour coded. One or two older children could do 
this. If there is not too much detail you could put it on an over- 
head transparency. The study group could then use it as a basis 
for discussion with colleagues, groups of parents, other com- 
munity members . . . and the children. Have a large blank grid 
displayed for keeping notes and small blank copies for each 
Person to make notes, to be kept or passed back to the study 
group. 

Rationale 


This Task has something in common with Task 4 of Chapter 5 since 
it raises the complementary issues of the right to know and the right 
to confidence. Here, however, we are concerned about the children, 
School and staff as a whole, not just reports on individual children. 
The central tension is between accountability of a public institution 
funded by the state for the benefit of society, and professional auto- 
Nomy at individual or school level, which includes confidential 
knowledge of clients (children and parents). The technique of the 
„Study group’ is important here. The job of the group 1s to study the 
issue in order to clarify it. Hence the matrix has colour codes for 
Stop’, ‘go’, and ‘caution’. The amber code is vital since it 1s no part of 
the group’s job for members to win arguments or come up with an 
agreed policy. ‘Study’ in this task is a totally different activity from 
the ‘debate’ of Task 4(a). The study of an issue in the absence of a 
Clear structured process can easily provide opportunities for the 
influence of hidden agendas. 


(b 


~~ 
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8 A Rose by any other Name... 
Summary 


The connotations of the terms ‘Parent-Teacher Association’ (PTA), 
‘Parents’ Association’ (PA) and ‘Friends of the School’ (FS) are con- 
sidered at a staff meeting. 


Techniques 
Prepare a board or large s 


diagram labelled with the 
plenty of space in the inter. 


heet of Paper with a three ring Venn 


three terms under consideration, leaving 
sections. 


8anisation, shared between any two, oF 
common to all. 
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Alternatives and Extensions 


(a) Leave the diagram on display for a few days so that it can be 
modified and developed during breaks. If time is very short, the 
main task could be introduced for five minutes during a meeting 
or break, allowing subsequent informal development. 

(b) When development seems complete, re-draw the diagram neatly 
and use it as a basis for consideration of which association if any, 
seems best suited to the school’s needs and characteristics. If an 
organisation already exists, does it match this analysis? 

(c) Where an association is in existence, involvement could be 
shared with its members or representatives. Start with the staff 
analysis and invite its development before going on to consider 
which best suits the situation and whether the present associa- 
tion matches it. 


Rationale 


The association of parents with schools is often loosely defined, 
Sometimes intentionally so. What is provided here isa simple tool for 
analysis, and the three terms used (PTA, PA and FS) are intended to 
Suggest three distinct yet overlapping types of association. We do not 
wish to imply that each of these is capable of precise definition or that 
there are precisely three types. The exercise itself may suggest reduc- 
ton of the diagram to two circles or extension to four or more. This 
activity is valid in that it helps to clarify possible functions of such 
organisations, whether actually in being or merely envisaged. 


Case Studies 


Because Byron Infants was a village school the staff had always been 
very conscious of its place in the community. It was a clearly defined 
Community and good relationships had always been enjoyed. 
Members of the Board of Governors were regular visitors to the 
School, children were used to visiting local farms and shops, and 
Several village societies used the school as their meeting place. The 
Staff occasionally worried about the potential insularity and the 
limited social horizons that many of their children experienced. 

Ome of them, for example, had never yet travelled further than the 
local market town. Similar problems affected the teachers in the 
School. They were concerned with their own professional develop- 
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ment and with the need to keep abreast of current practice, yet they 
found few opportunities for discussing educational issues and prob- 
lems with colleagues other than those in their own school. 
Accordingly, it was decided to devote the final phase of the school 
self-evaluation programme to looking at ways in which relationships 
with the community could be broadened. With the help of the LEA 
Advisory Service a series of in-service meetings was arranged for the 
staff of five small infant schools in the locality, and although this 
involved considerable travelling for some of the teachers, it was felt 
to be socially and professionally extending for all concerned. It was 
agreed at Byron Infants to allocate some portion of the healthy school 
fund for the purpose of hiring a minibus to take the children on 
regular excursions to places of interest they might not otherwise 
visit, including the other schools. In this way the school hoped to 
extend the already good relationships it had with its community and 


at the same time expand the concepts of community and environ- 
ment both for children and staff. 


One of the common 
the difficulty of 
staffas a whole fa 
believed to be 


ng to discuss the issue resulted in the evolution of 
a two-fold strategy for encouraging such Parents to become more 
involved in the life of the school 


dren concerned regarding d 


emphasised the voluntary nature of the project, some teachers 
decided not to take part. Some of the others did so but with 
trepidation. However, as several positive responses were soon forth- 


evelop with parents who 
the staff took part and the 


venture was held to have been worthwhile 
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Both at Byron Infants and Melville Street we have seen how 
self-evaluation naturally leads on to action as part of an evolutionary 
process. The identification of problems — here of potential insularity 
or apparent parental disinterest - led to consideration of what could 
be done and then to the determination of what should be done. Both 
Byron Infants and Melville Street Primary having gone through 
these stages went on to put their decisions into effect, either unani- 
mously as at Byron, or with gradually developing staff involvement 
as at Melville Street. 

The staff of Byron Infants believed they had gained a lot from 
school self-evaluation. They had resisted the temptation to be 
complacent in their cosy setting, had found out much about them- 
selves and their school, and unanimously agreed that the self- 
evaluation activities of the previous four terms had led to improving 
the educational performance of the school. Indeed, self-evaluation 
was gradually becoming a normal part of their professional role. 

School self-evaluation in Melville Street had never been a comfort- 
able exercise nor had it ever enjoyed maximum support from all the 
staff. However, by the end of the programme some of those who had 
expressed their doubts particularly strongly were more favourably 
inclined and the head and deputy head were confident that many of 
the problems associated with the amalgamation of the previous 
infant and junior schools had been ameliorated. The head felt that he 
knew his staff much better and several of the class teachers had 
gained professional stature by taking leadership roles in the self- 
evaluation programme. 


8 The Self-evaluating School: 
Procedures for Action and 
the Future 


chapters has dealt with one particular 
we hope, provided many ideas for 
school self-evaluation. What we aim 
to discuss ways by which a school may 
tifying areas of concern and ordering 
action; secondly, to describe the self- 


Establishing and Ordering Priorities 
We have prese 
which together 


School self-evaluation. The order in 
which we have discussed vari 
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relative priority will itself be the first crucial step to be taken by a 
school embarking on self-evaluation. This is a decision best taken by 
the teaching staff of the school and will probably reflect the stability 
Of the school in terms of its management style and its relationships 
with its clientele. A school which has had a period without major 
changes and which enjoys what it perceives as comfortable relation- 
ships with the local community will probably welcome parental 
involvement in inaugurating a policy of self-evaluation. On the other 
hand, a school which has experienced recent change, such as the 
appointment of a new head, or has a high turnover of staff, or which 
is uncertain of the local community’s attitude, is probably better 
advised to restrict the design of a programme of self-evaluation to the 
teaching staff. This is a matter for professional judgement but which- 
ever route is chosen the procedures remain essentially the same. 

The first task is to decide upon which areas of concern will form 
the self-evaluation programme. Some of these areas may be self- 
evident and will need little discussion. Thus, if a school has been 
experiencing difficulties with the teaching of science then this will 
obviously have a high priority. Similarly, it may be felt that a recent 
development, such as the introduction of computers into the school, 
Needs to be evaluated at some point. Certain items will be of concern 
to only a few of the interested parties and the likelihood is that each 
individual concerned will have his or her own worries about which 
they feel strongly, for example, competitive sports. A way of 
Tesolving this problem is to aim at producing a common list of items 
for consideration and this is probably better done by a small rather 
than a large group. It is obviously impracticable for all the parents of 
children in the school to participate in deciding items for a pro- 
gramme of self-evaluation. The teachers in the school and possibly 
the governing body or representatives of it are those in the best posi- 
tion to produce a list of items for inclusion in the self-evaluation pro- 
gramme and here again the brainstorming technique is as good as 
any. One member of the group writes down, on a flipchart or a black- 
board, suggestions and ideas thrown out by those participating in the 
exercise, and at a later stage the list obtained is consolidated and 
Organised into a manageable form. Let us give an example. 

i One primary school, at a joint meeting of teachers, two representa- 
üves of the governing body and two members of the Friends of the 
School, came up with a long list of possible items for inclusion in a 
Self-evaluation exercise. Eventually this list was reduced to the 
following areas of concern which it was felt should form the self- 
evaluation programme for the next few years in the life of the school: 
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progression in reading skills throughout the school; 

use of the micro-computer; 

ways in which pupils joining the school are inducted; 
information provided for the secondary school; 

teaching of handwriting; 

policy towards strong accents and dialect words amongst pupils; 
science teaching; 

pupil behaviour, especially during travel to and from school. 


ADNAN AWNYHE 


These items were elicited following much discussion and by incor- 
porating some suggestions into more global terms. It was emphasised 
that these issues were in no particular order ofimportance, that the pro- 
gramme would probably last at least two years, and that new areas of 
concern might emerge in that period. 

The next task was to decide the degree of Priority to give to each item 
and to ascribe a period of time for the consideration of each. There had 
been no immediate agreement on this at the initial meeting and it was 
decided to involve all the teachers, the governing body and the 
committee of the Friends of the School in this process. A meeting for all 
these people was arranged and tea and biscuits provided totry to make it 
as informal an event as possible. The headteacher outlined what had 
already taken place, explaining the purpose for which they had gath- 
ered and the method to be used. Each of the 26 people present was given 
acardoutlining the eight items listed aboveand saying alittleabout why 
each was causing concern. In addition each person was given 20 
counters (two anda halftimes the number of items) and asked to allocate 
a certain number of counters, between nought and five, to each item 
depending upon the importance it was felt to have. It was explained that 
at least one item must receive five counters, that all the counters must be 
used but no more counters would be issued. One parent came up with 
the following weightings: 

Items Counters 
(Progressin reading skills) 
(Micro-computer) 
(Inductionofnewpupils) 
(Information for secondary school) 
(Handwriting) 

(Accent and dialect) 
(Science teaching) 
(Pupil behaviour) 


ONDU ALDP 
FROWN FE YHOW 


When everyone had decided upon the relative importance of each 
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item, groups of four were organised (as far as was possible). After 
comparing their individual scores one person in each group recorded 
them. Each group then aimed at producing a consensus score on each 
item which was judged to be obtained when three out of the four 
members of the group agreed on a particular score. Thus, ifa group 
recorded scores of 3, 3, 2 and 3 for a particular item, then that item 
was given a consensus weighting of 3. Where no such consensus 
existed then the group adjusted the scores through discussion until 
eventually agreement was reached. on 

The finalised small group scores - which still had to be within the 
Maximum total of 20 - were produced in the whole group meeting 
and the process was repeated to obtain a consensus between the small 
group scores. Eventually an agreed weighting was obtained: 
Items Counters 
(Progress in reading skills) 
(Micro-computer) 
(Induction of new pupils) 
(Information for secondary school) 
(Handwriting) 
(Accent and dialect) 
(Science teaching) 
(Pupil behaviour) 


Once the items had been listed in order of priority, the timing of each 
Stage had to be agreed upon. This proved to be relatively easy and the 
following self-evaluation programme was agreed: 


ONDUAN 
KH wWOWANNU 


Year1 Term 1 A consideration of progression in the 
teaching of reading skills 
Term 2 Information for the secondary school 
Term 3 The teaching of science 
Year 2 Term 1 Teaching of handwriting 
Term 2 Use of the micro-computer and the wel- 


coming of new pupils 
Term 3 Discipline and a po 
dialect 


licy on accent and 


Tt was reiterated at this meeting that any new areas of concern 
‘merging during the next two years would lead to a review of the 
Programme. 

_ Such a Process as this may seem over structured and unnecessarily 
time-consuming but it is one that is easily modified to any school 
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situation given a little ingenuity. It helped to emphasise the involve- 
ment of people in discussion and decision-making, both of which are 
necessary forms of participation if self-evaluation is to be successful. 
Involving parents and governors in this way is also a useful means of 
obtaining their co-operation as it demonstrates a desire by the school 
to be open, accountable and welcoming to the views of interested 
parties, fundamental qualities of the self-evaluating school. 


The Self-evaluating School Described 


Having embarked upon a programme of self-evaluation, what is the 
self-evaluating school like? The process we have described implies 
that such a school will probably have certain characteristics. 

: First of all it will be a school that perceives itself as having open 
boundaries’ with its local community. Indeed, there will be a very 
blurred dividing line between school and community in the sense 
that the School will see itself as part of the community and the 
community will be a vital aspect of the life of the school. Given this 
perspective the self-evaluating school will encourage as many 
members of the school to Participate in its activities, including 
evaluatory Ones, as possible and this denotes that the self-evaluating 
school will conceive itself as not just involving teachers and pupils 


but : , : 
ih wi as well, all having points of view to be respected and 


Given this commitmen: 
will have few, if any, 
purposes. Because b 
tions and other pa 
consulted and infor 


n. 

the self-evaluating school: 
kely to be taken collegially 
-evaluation procedures. This 


ng school will be involved 1” 
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much more decision-making than is perhaps the norm, that consulta- 
tion and co-operation will be guiding principles in place of more 
hierarchical styles of decision-making, that teachers will be required 
and will be willing to attend staff meetings, working parties, after- 
school discussions, consultation sessions and so on in order to 
increase the flow of ideas and information to the self-evaluation 
process. Just as we emphasised earlier that the decision to self- 
evaluate should be a communal one, so too will the practice of self- 
evaluation be decided by teachers and probably others in the school, 
in some form of forum which will determine the aspect of school life 
to be evaluated and the means by which this will be achieved. The 
meeting to put the items in order of priority described earlier is a 
good example of this kind of collegial responsibility. 

Because many more people are involved in taking decisions than 
has traditionally been the case this obviously has implications for the 
role of the headteacher in the self-evaluating school. Headteachers 
have always had the final legal responsibility for what occurs in 
schools and this remains the same in self-evaluating schools. 
However, in the self-evaluating school, the role of the headteacher 
needs to be enlarged to include responsibilities for facilitating discus- 
sion and joint decision-making. The headteacher also has to be a 
chairperson presiding over working parties and staff meetings, and 
has to act as the contact or link with outside agencies and expertise. 
Whereas at one time the headteacher made all the vital decisions and 
was the focal point of information and communication, in the self- 
evaluating school communication is likely to be more horizontal than 
vertical, information being shared and decisions jointly reached. 

This calls into question the nature of educational leadership in the 
self-evaluating school. Whilst the headteacher retains the ultimate 
leadership role, and the career structure (based on the Burnham scale 
with its emphasis upon curricular responsibility) remains intact, 
leadership roles in self-evaluating activities will emerge and change 
over time. In a self-evaluating school, the teacher who has the most 


relevant experience or knowledge of a certain aspect of an exercise 


will take the lead in that activity, whether he is the most senior or the 
d teacher is able to take 


Most junior. Indeed, where an inexperiencec l 
on such a leadership role it will obviously aid that teacher’s profes- 


sional development. This openness - the sharing of leadership and 
decision-making functions described here — has not always been a 
traditional feature of primary schools in England and Wales. It 
may be that some teachers will inevitably feel anxious about what 
they may perceive to be their lack of skills in what are essentially 
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managerial techniques. It has been our experience that the self- 
evaluation process itself can act as a powerful training agent for the 
small group techniques required. Therefore the de-skilling | effect 
which may be feared by some teachers need not be a major inhibiting 
factor (Rodger and Richardson, 1984), 
Although we have emphasised the co-operative and continuous 
nature of the self-evaluation Process and have discussed the fact that 
different members of staff may take leading roles, many schools 
desiring to embark upon self-evaluation may find one or two reluc- 
tant members of staff — teachers who are either opposed to the very 
notion of self-evaluation because of its perceived infringement upon 
professional autonomy, or who are insecure in their role within the 
school. Whilst, obviously, such feelings should be respected it has 
been our experience that schools genuinely desiring to be self- 
evaluating can ‘carry’ one or two reluctant colleagues and indeed that 
Peer pressure will often be such that either such members of staff will 
be encouraged to join in, or persuaded to Participate by the success of 
the venture. Even if neither of these Possibilities occurs most schools 
should be able to devise Strategies to ensure that the benefits of 
self-evaluation are not diminished by recalcitrant colleagues. 
most teachers working in self-evaluating 
deal of satisfaction both in terms of task 


_ The self-evaluating school is one which is continually examining 
its own procedures, which sees 


I L this activity as a ‘normal’ feature of 
school life, which seeks to inv 


process and which is able to ren 
its clientele, however that is perceived 

It is a school that will have frequent 
staff development activities, 


Teachers will attend in-service courses as part of a co-ordinated 


hool’s needs as well as for their own 
individual profit. Study groups, curriculum development and 
classroom-based research Projects will be normal staff activities- 
Open days, formal and informal presentations to parents, governors 
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and the public will not be seen as unusual. It is a dynamic growing 
place which is exciting to work in, which is not afraid to face the 
future and which is probably the best hope for primary education in 
the current economic climate of the eighties. 


The Future 


There are now many primary schools engaged in self-evaluation and 
the signs are that the ‘movement’ is gaining momentum. We hope 
that this book will encourage more schools to embark on self- 
evaluation programmes. i 

But in what ways can the outcome of self-evaluation be used by 
other schools, and how may general lessons be learned from it? In 
other words, what future developments do we see for self-evaluation 
in primary schools? 

We have described how self-evaluation is essentially a response to 
a particular set of circumstances influencing education in Britain in 
the 1980s, and how it draws upon established social science tech- 
niques such as the use of case studies and action-research procedures 
(e.g. Cohen and Mannion, 1980, Chapters 5 and 9; Elliott, 1978; 
Elliott and Adelman, 1973 and 1974; Nixon, 1981). School self- 
evaluation is a continuous process which is based upon notions of 
collegial decision-making, collective problem-solving and co-opera- 
tive research using a wide range of methodologies. This process 
involves two basic concepts. One is the notion of peer group scrutiny 
by which members of a school continually examine and validate the 
Professional activities of each other by acting as researchers, critical 
friends, observers, and consultants, in order to produce ages 
upon which to base policy decisions concerning future action. a é 
Other concept is that of internal networking which implies that 
members of a school involved in self-evaluation meet regularly, in 
face-to-face situations, with a frequent sharing of information, 
pooling of resources and an emphasis upon horizontal as opposed to 
vertical communication - communication between equals sharing a 
common purpose, rather than between individuals with a differential 
Position in a hierarchical structure. 


How can the fruits of all this activity be s : 
and how can the results be generalised? We should state right away 


that we see no universal laws concerning primary education, school 
Management or the nature of social change emerging from this 


hared with other schools 
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‘movement’. Self-evaluation is, in part, a celebration of the 
uniqueness of schools and to attempt to derive general laws from 
individual applications of this process would be doomed to disap- 
pointment. Instead, what we see as emerging are certain principles 
regarding the process of self-evaluation itself and in order for this to 
proceed there needs to be some kind of organised sharing of data, 
interpretative experiences and conclusions. We see this as happening 
in one or two distinctive but linked ways. Both involve an extension 
of the notion of networking beyond the individual school. 

Several analysts have noted an increasing tendency in Western 
society for the network to replace the traditional pyramidical form of 
1971). The pyramid emphasises 
€; upward and downward commu- 
authority being vested in certain posi- 
the organisational form. The network, 


p ce mighi ‘ > ould 
involve individual ioe bt call ‘first level’ networks w 


. ion 
are engaged in self-evaluatio 
programmes seeking out schools simi tt i 
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nity of experience. Schools involved in networking would all have 
gone or be going through self-evaluation exercises and the purpose of 
the network would be to compare the results of the process as they 
have occurred in the individual schools, it would also allow staff 
involved to test and validate their experiences by offering inter- 
pretations which could be presented to colleagues, allowing them to 
be discussed so that alternative interpretations might be offered. We 
feel that such local initiatives are the logical extension of school 
self-evaluation and that it is the responsibility of self-evaluating 
schools, as they become more experienced in self-evaluation, to seek 
Out other schools engaged in similar programmes. In this way the 
benefits and the lessons learned will be made available to some at 
least of the other members of the educational community. The 
Notion of professional, peer group scrutiny would be extended, 
allowing staff to test their own perceptions against those of similarly 
Involved colleagues. ; 

We envisage a series of local networks emerging throughout 
England and Wales as self-evaluating schools begin to contact each 
other. It is likely that such local networks would produce much that 
would be of interest and use to schools in other parts of the country. 
The problem of how to mobilise this data leads us to a consideration 
of second level networks. These could be formed in a variety of ways. 
For example the range of the local network could be extended by 
including and involving non-associated schools, schools that are 
geographically distant or that serve different groups of pupils. Here 
communication is much less easy, face-to-face contact being limited 
by the spatial and social distances involved. It may entail the use of 
newsletters, telephone calls, conferences and visits. These diffi- 
culties of communication, requiring resources which may not be 
available for their solution, would probably limit the growth of 
Secondary networks and would indeed offset their effectiveness. A 
More efficient means of extending the range of local networks might 
therefore be through the establishment of data bases which would 
Preserve the information, analyses, and interpretations produced by 
local groups. The aim of such data bases would be to store examples 
of the processes undertaken by schools in order to allow other 
Schools - possibly in similar situations - to compare their experi- 
ences and to draw upon the evidence available before themselves 
embarking on self-evaluation. Data bases could also serve a research 
function, as they are an invaluable resource for the development of 
Our understanding of the nature of self-evaluation and the principles 
by which it may proceed. 
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Such data bases could use the storage and retrieval possibilities 
presented by microcomputers but again financial resources may be 
limited. Other problems include the nature of control over the data 
and issues of confidentiality, access, and professional safeguards over 
the publication of privately generated information. These are not 
insurmountable problems and would need to be guided by the rules 
governing normal academic conduct. We believe that, should it be 
possible to establish such data bases, they would have enormous 
potential for widening the Scope of comparison and interpretation 
offered by self-evaluation, and for aggregating information to a level 
that would be impossible for individual schools and localised 
networks. ce. 

To conclude, it is our opinion that the process of self-evaluation 1S 
a self-validating one. We believe schools have a professional obliga- 
tion to make decisions about policy, and to act upon those decisions 
in the light of peer group scrutiny. Schools, having gone through 
such a process, will be better able to render an adequate account of 


their activities to the public in whatever form educational account- 
ability will take in the future. 


This book is aimed at helping schools acquire the skills, the know- 


ledge and the confidence that will enable them to begin that process. 
Primary schooling in this country is going through a difficult phase 
in its development and we trust that the ideas explored here will help 


schools to face the future from a more secure position. 


Appendix 


A Guide to the School Tasks: Summaries and Index 
Page 


Chapter 3 Evaluating the Climate ofa School 
3.1 A School Climate Word List 


Staff are invited to consider the school from as many 
points of view as possible and to suggest words or 
phrases to describe its climate. These are displayed, or 
collated and circulated and may lead to further develop- 
ment and discussion. 


3.2 Dimensions of School of Climate 

ses are identified which 
Jimatic variation. Such 
d, ranked by order of 
he whole field. 


59 


60 


Opposing pairs of words or phra 
might represent dimensions of € 
dimensions might be categorise! 
importance or developed to cover t 


3.3 A Dimensional Scale 
An agreed set of dimensions 
presented as a scale and completed by sta 
order to compare perceptions. 

3.4 The School that I’d Like 

y about ‘The School that Pd 


selection of contributions is 
be discussed later. This is an 


62 


(from Task 3.2) are 
ffand others in 


63 


Participants write briefl 
Like’ and a representative 
circulated or displayed, to 
excellent task for involving everyone. 
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3.5 


3.6 


3.7 


38 
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Retain and Change 


Staff identify five things about the school they would 
like to see retained and five they would like to see 
changed. The results are listed, displayed, discussed. 


A Check-list 


A check-list relating to school climate is drawn up after 
considering examples of published check-lists. 


Sauce for the Goose 

Staff list ways they themselves like to be treated and 
compare with these statements how they treat others. 
Outside Inside 


Interested outsiders are invited to visit the school and 


experience it at work. Questions are raised without 
prior agreement on what areas to cover. 


Chapter 4 Evaluating the Curriculum 


4.1 


4.2 


4.3 


4.4 


Identifying our Aims 


Staff identify the aims oft 


he school as they currently 
understand them and excha 


nge their views, 
Curriculum Priorities 


Having identi 
from Task 4, 
Pare their rel: 


fied a number of curricular 
1(d) or elsewhere, 
ative importance, 


Domains of Learning 


aims, either 
staff are asked to com- 


these are compared with each oth 
similarities and differences 
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65 


66 


67 


87 


88 


89 


90 
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4.5 


4.6 


4.7 


4.8 


Spot the Subject 


A subject or curriculum area is chosen and the 
remainder of the curriculum analysed to identify where 
the chosen subject appears, how it is treated and what 
opportunities there may be for appropriate pedagogical 
response. 


What and How? 


Each member of staff identifies daily for a week an 
example of what a child has done, what he has learned 
and how that learning was achieved. Observations are 


reported for comparison. 
Quality Control 


An aspect of the curriculum is chosen where the objec- 
tive is capable of precise definition. An instrument 1s 
designed to measure the extent to which the objective is 
achieved and the aim, objective and learning process 
are reviewed in the light of the findings. 


Uncovering the Hidden Curriculum 


Staff focus upon an aspect of the hidden curriculum, 
investigate the extent to which it operates within the 
school, and then consider the implications. 


Chapter 5 Evaluating Procedures for Monitoring the 
Performance of Pupils 


5.1 


5.2 


Do - Could - Should 


Staff are asked to review how they actually monitor 
their pupils’ progress, to explore how they could 
monitor their progress, and to argue how they should 


monitor progress. 
Making Judgements of Pupils 


Staff review what, when, why, where, how and whom 
they judge when they are daily making judgements 
about pupils and their progress- 
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91 


93 


95 


96 


116 


118 
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5.3 Using the Data 119 


Current practices in record-keeping are examined in 
order to determine the uses to which the information is 
put. 


5.4 Thinking about the Audience 120 


Staff are each asked to choose two children from their 
class and write reports on them as if addressed to 
another teacher, a colleague from a support agency, the 
parent (guardian), and the child him/herself. 


5.5 Uncovering Constructs 122 


Children are considered in threes, chosen at random, 
and ways in which they are similar and dissimilar 
explored. Analysis provides some insights into the 
teachers’ ways of thinking about their pupils. 


5.6 To Measure or Not to Measure 123 


Aspects of the monitoring of pupils’ progress are exam- 
ined in order to assess to what extent they imply 
measurement, and if so to consider their validity - 
whether, in fact, they measure what it is intended 
should be measured, 


5.7 Interventions 125 
Instances of interventions in 
described and analysed. 


5.8 Specific Monitoring 


All staff choose a given curriculum area, perhaps one 
examined previously (see Ch: 


i apter 4) in order to explore 
what ‘progress’ means in that area. 


the classroom are 


126 


Chapter 6 Monitoring the Use of Resources in School 


6.1 What Resources? 147 


Staff carry out an inventory of resources available to the 
school. 


APPENDIX 


6.2 


Thinking about Resources 


Resources are considered in order to identify how they 
might be categorised, and for what purposes. 


6.3 Management Implications 


6.4 


6.5 


6.6 


6.7 


6.8 


The resources listed and their various categorisations 
are studied in order to identify what management func- 
tions are implied. 


Money! Money! Money! 


The operation of the school is analysed as a financial 
concern. 


Budget Day 


An analysis is made of how the money directly available 
to the school (capitation and special allowances) is 
spent and by whom. Staff put forward alternative 
suggestions. 


Circular Tour 


All the teachers in the school visit each others’ 
classrooms, studying the deployment of learning 
resources within that classroom and questioning the 
teacher concerning them. 


Using Time 


An analysis is made of how time is used throughout the 
school. Consideration is then given to how, if at all, 
time might be used more efficiently or effectively. 


Staff Inventory and Appraisal 


Staff identify their relevant knowledge and skills in 
order to review the whole range of expertise and experi- 
ence available within the school. In considering 
strengths and weaknesses attention is given to moni- 


toring staff performance. 
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148 


149 


153 


154 


155 


157 
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Chapter 7 Evaluating the School’s Relationship with 
its Community 


7.1 Activities - Opportunities - Problems 


APPENDIX 


173 


Staff consider activities involving the school and the 
local community, opportunities for developing rela- 


tionships, and problems met and envisaged. 
7.2 Open Day with Feedback 


174 


A school open day is planned for the community. 
Views are sought from people who attend and their 


observations recorded for subsequent consideration. 
7.3 Monitoring Community Involvement 


176 


Community involvement is monitored over a period of 
several weeks in order to identify its extent and whether 


there are discernible peaks and troughs. 
7.4 
Consideration is 


help children to cı 
nity or protect them from it. 


7.5 To and Fro 
Research is undertaken into 


parental expectations of com 
school have been matched by experience. 


7.6 Supporting Roles 


Integration or Segregation: Springboard or Asylum? 178 


given to whether the school should 
ope with living in their own commu- 


180 


the extent to which 
munication with the 


Staff carry out a survey of actual and possible parental 


involvement in classroom activities. 
7.7 To Know or Not to Know... 


182 


A study group is set up to consider what parents and 
the community at large should and should not be told 


about children, school and staff. 


7.8. A Rose by any other Name... 


184 


The connotations of the terms ‘Parent-teacher Associa- 
tion’, ‘Parents’ Association’ and ‘Friends of the School’ 


are considered at a staff meeting. 
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